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7s. 6d. 0 CHRISTIANITY has ever been faced with the challenge of 
that conception of life which we call humanism, originated 
and elaborated by the philosophy of the Greeks, It would 
be possible and interesting to trace the long history of the 
adventures of Christianity’s encounters with humanistic 
thedral’ conceptions. It did not begin with the Renaissance, nor 
S. EL]og have the encounters been concerned solely with problems of 
6s. ng aesthetic. Indeed, they call in question an attitude of life 
which concerns the very foundations of our intellectual life 

and our moral conduct. 

What is to be the distinctively Christian attitude to 
humanism? Is there a Christian humanism, and if so what 
principles must govern it? These are questions which the 

Emi science of theology alone can decide with competence and 
YN PEER ‘ cal de 

rps finality. With its aid, we shall here set out some of the more 
amended important principles which must be taken into account in 
—Spectaigg any definition of authentic Christian humanism. 

Ds. 6d, ng * * * * 












On its intellectual side, Greek humanism expresses itself 
in the ideas of science and philosophy as types of knowledge 
which proceed from demonstrable evidence and compel 
assent. Between this assumption and Christianity there 
immediately appears a threat of conflict. This is suggested 
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Church contrary to those. But it must be acknowledged 
that concerning intellectual as well as moral matters Chris- 
tianity requires faith as the very first step. And by faith it 
understands, not a simple affective trust, but faith of an 
intellectual kind, where certain determined truths are pro- 
fessed independently of any evidence. As, for instance, that 
there are three Person in God; that Jesus Christ is the Word 
made Flesh; that all men will rise again on the Last Day, and 
the other Articles of the Creed. Is not this to substitute one 
intellectual outlook for another? For if philosophy is held 
to be an emancipation of human thought from the sphere of 
all influence or authority foreign to its own laws, then surely 
this primacy of faith in Christianity must mean fundamen- 
tally and irreparably a throwing over of philosophy? The 
apologists of the Christian faith are generally too eager to 
answer that there is no opposition between faith and philo- 
sophy; what they intend to say is that there is no opposition 
between the affirmations of the one and of the other. That is 
so. But it is undeniable that faith and philosophy them- 
selves are two dissimilar intellectual attitudes. And note 
this, it matters little that the Christian enjoys some proofs 
about the credibility of his faith, that is to say a justification 
from which it follows that it is reasonable for him to believe, 
for the object of his faith (which is not a miracle but a 
mystery) remains impossible to prove. We may well ask 
ourselves if in that there is not a radical refusal on the part 
of Christianity to accept what the Greek considered to be 
the very highest point, the zenith of the intelligence. 
From the solution we are going to propose there should 
be evident at once on the Christian side a profound accord 
and a grave difference towards the intellectualism of the 
Greeks. The solution ought to be looked for in regard to the 
object of knowledge here concerned. That object is God, 
concerning whom, in the last analysis, the affirmations of 
faith are alone concerned. It is true that there is a philo- 
sophical knowledge of God. The glory of the Greeks is to 
have set up those reasonings by means of which our minds, 
basing themselves on experience, conclude to the existence 
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of the First Cause who transcends the world. Christianity 
neither misunderstands the value of the these proofs nor 
denies them a proper use. Yet faith still remains necessary. 
For faith gives us certain affirmations and propositions con- 
cerning God which completely escape the province of philo- 
sophic investigation. | When God is known as the First 
Cause, and when all is known that can be deduced from 
that, is there nothing more to be known of Him? With all 
the philosophy that one could wish could we know Him 
completely? Actually we should then know God only as 
that which explains the world, as the answer to a need 
posited by the existence of the world. Philosophy can go 
no further. But that is not to know God as He is in Himself. 
It was not necessary for God to have made the world. He 
has not revealed Himself to an unlimited degree in created 
nature. He has His own proper Life and Being, and may 
He not also have His own secret thoughts and designs which 
He did not disclose when He created the world? If we our- 
selves, finite beings as we are, cannot be known entirely in 
our own works and those works which carry our likeness; 
if we can keep our secret even from those who know us to 
be the authors of this or that (think of the surprise that is 
always aroused at the meeting of someone whose book we 
have read or whose picture we have admired but whom until 
then we have known in no other way), how then can we 
pretend to exhaust God in the knowledge of Him that we 
manage to obtain from that which is not Himself? He re- 
mains therefore the God of Mystery—even at the end of the 
most daring and the most triumphant philosophy. That is 
enough to secure room for faith, for those are precisely the 
kinds of truths that faith gives to our mind. By them she 
carries the perfection of the intelligence higher than it is 
possible for philosophy to do. Without faith the intelligence 
would miss the best, that is to say the mystery of God. 
Although it may appear at first sight otherwise, is not this 
therefore the most profound fidelity to the intellectualism of 
the Greeks? It does not depart from that intellectualism as if 
faith were a bad joke inflicted on our mind, or an obstacle 
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to our curiosity. We are powerless before the mystery of 
God; faith was made to unite us with it. 

There is, therefore, no harm to the intelligence in the 
intervention, thus understood, of faith; unless more impor- 
tance is attached to the manner in which a thing is known 
than to the thing itself, unless the thought is preferred to the 
object which it considers. As to the manner of knowing, it 
is certain that faith humbles the intelligence; and that philo- 
sophy from the height of its evidence still enjoys the facility 
of laughing down on it. But this consideration is subordi- 
nate, and although many hold it, the Greeks of whom we 
speak had themselves gone beyond it. Aristotle says that 
it is better to have an imperfect knowledge of God than a 
perfect knowledge of finite natures. There you have the 
object given its right position of first importance. Thus the 
intellectualism of the Greeks finds itself directed by its 
masters on the way towards faith. Furthermore, in Greek 
philosophy there is in general a consciousness of the trans- 
cendence of God and of the difficulty of knowing Him well, 
and there in advance has been marked the place where it 
will be possible to insert faith. These great minds had more 
than others admitted the sovereign need of bowing them- 
selves before the mystery. 

We do not deny that faith brought a new character into 
the intellectual life of man which it is legitimate to contrast 
with the intellectualism of the Greeks. Their intellectualism 
is, in the most exclusive meaning of the word, humanistic; 
for it is centred round man, whereas our intellectualism is 
centred in God. That is to say, they viewed everything 
from the point of view of man; while the believer learns to 
view everything from the point of view of God. The philo- 
sophers of Greece, if they knew God, knew Him only as the 
principle that explained the world and man. Which is still 
to know God only humanly; it is not to have made the leap 
without which one cannot know Him as He is in Himself. 
To be concerned about God as He is in Himself is a speci- 
fically Christian intellectual approach, and is ‘‘theological.”’ 
It is characteristic of this approach that the believer sees the 
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world and man with the eyes of God, as His effects and the 
objects of His plans. In so far as one is established in this 
attitude, to that extent is established the decisive difference 
between philosophy and faith, even when it happens that 
they express themselves in the same words. So the Greek, 
even though he thinks of God, is a philosopher, and the 
Christian, even when he thinks of the world or of his own 
self, is a believer. 

There is a price to be paid by the believer for this attitude. 
The apprehension which Faith and Theology impart is 
bound to imperfection. God is hidden from us, and the 
shadow of His mystery covers likewise everything that wesee 
in Him. In this sense, for that priceless privilege of having 
eyes to see everything in God and God as He is in Himself, 
the believer renounces in the exercise of his faith that 
clarity, satisfaction and repose of the mind which are 
the recompense of rational systems. Faith will never 
“know’’ (scire), i.e., apprehend on the strength of evidence 
and demonstration; it will never tear down the veil. Every 
scholar knows a similar state of mind, a mental worry which 
is at the same time the chief stimulant to his study. The 
believer has it also; but whereas the scholar may at length 
discover the solution and acquire the evidence patiently 
sought, the believer, in this life, never does. That cry of 
triumph at the discovery will never escape from him until 
at his entry into heaven. Here below it must be, as it is 
written, per speculum et in aenigmate. Would not that be a 
rather amazing motto on the facade of some school of 
philosophy? Yet it expresses the fundamental law which 
governs theological inquiry. 

That peculiar kind of knowledge which we are endea- 
vouring to describe here, theology, may be indeed a dis- 
appointing kind of knowledge, but only because of its very 
splendour. It is that science that faith undertakes to 
elaborate here below, that structure of thought fixed upon 
the ‘‘one thing necessary’’ from which all other things are 
derived. It is the most paradoxical thing. According to 
one aspect, what is more rational than theology? Thought 
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is used in it with exactitude according to the rules of logic, 
and at times it seeks the help of certain philosophic notions. 
In this it shows a great trust in man’s natural rational pro- 
cesses. The syllogism has never prospered anywhere as it 
has among the theologians. Yet from another point of view, 
all this effort is expended in the service of an incomprehen- 
sible Object, whose mystery it can never unravel. It seems 
unaccountably perplexing, for it is destined never to disclose 
its own evidence, but much rather indeed to intensify that 
unquenchable intellectual hunger which faith itself produces. 
At the same time as he sets out to achieve a methodical 
science, approached scientifically, the theologian accepts an 
Object which is impenetrable to his reason. It is impossible 
at the same time to be more rational and more mystical. 
Yet such is the strange condition of theology; our distinc- 
tively Christian way of being Greek, which may under- 
standably be considered as not being Greek at all. 

It will not be surprising to find this same dissimilarity with 
a likeness, or if it be preferred, this same attachment with 
independence, at the summit of intellectual life, namely in 
contemplation. The Greeks had discovered contemplation, 
and for them it was the perfection of human life. It is im- 
possible to say enough about the beauty and importance of 
that discovery in which humanism found its highest form. 
Man is not only a maker, despite the marvels of art and 
technique; nor is he only a doer, even though as such he is 
capable of such imposing acts as the organisation and 
governing of the State. He contemplates. To make and to 
act are indeed the witness of productiveness, but in making 
and doing man gives no more than is in him to give; con- 
templation brings him into contact with that which is other 
and better than himself. Christianity has been careful not 
to lose this heritage; in its care contemplation has enjoyed 
an exceptional prestige. The best theologians have under- 
stood the ultimate happiness of man as consisting in the 
contemplation of God. This agreement of the Christians and 
pagans on such a point is something beautiful and moving. 
It shows us how far the Greeks had arrived in their know- 
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ledge of man, and how Christianity favours and consecrates 
the noblest of human inclinations. But here again, despite 
the arguments, how great is the difference! — 


The contemplation of God is for the Greeks the very peak 
of human nature. They saw it as the greatest achievement of 
man and in it God is treated as the highest object that it is 
possible to offer the intellect, in which human aspirations 
reach their climax. For the Christian the contemplation of 
God is the highest way to live with God, man’s supreme 
good, with Whom he strives to unite himself because he 
loves Him. In the latter case is the love of God, in the other 
the love of self. That is what makes the difference; that is 
what gives the two contemplations their peculiar quality. 
On the one hand man loses himself for the whole good, for it 
is God that interests him; on the other he seéks his own 
satisfaction, for even in God he still seeks himself. The in- 
corrigibly anthropocentric humanism of the Greek; the 
theocentric attitude of the Christian, clothed with what is 
finest in humanism. Once again it was impossible to imitate 
the Greeks without at the same time differentiating oneself 
from them even more. 


* * * * 


The Greeks excelled at moral science. They made for 
themselves a wonderful idea of it, which can be illustrated 
by their discovery and analysis of ethical concepts, such as 
Happiness, Virtue, Reason. These organic notions of Greek 
ethics are so expressed that though various ethical systems 
grew up from them, yet they did so without bringing 
into question the notions themselves. 

Happiness is regarded as the fulfilment of nature, the final 
accomplishment of man, and moral life consists in preparing 
him for it, having no other reason for existence except to 
arrive at that. Virtue is an acquired and habitual inclina- 
tion concerning some good of such a kind that henceforth 
one acts with regard to that good without effort and with 
joy; a-kind of laying up of capital in morality, which is 
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done so that one can dispense liberally the corresponding 
good actions. And there are many kinds of virtue, since our 
activities are many, and in each kind there is a good and a 
bad usage. Reason is the competent guide in man for his 
activities. It directs him in the course between contrary 
excesses, it prescribes what is suitable and adapts the action 
exactly to the object and the circumstances. To be moral is 
to be reasonable, that is to say to use man’s highest and 
“‘most divine’’ faculty in the welfare of his conduct. That 
is why there is legitimately a moral philosophy, where the 
reason sets out its directions for all; and in everyone there 
is phronesis in order that each one may apply these general 
rules to his own personal conduct. Phronesis we translate as 
prudence, and it is described as the practical aptitude 
acquired by the reason which enables it from then on to 
exercise surely its natural role as guide. 

It might be thought that Christianity would have little 
sympathy with morality so understood. That to the idea of 
happiness it would oppose that of trial and suffering; to 
virtue, duty; to reason, obedience to God. We might 
imagine that the full and harmonious development of nature 
in a complete and autonomous independence of man would 
be opposed with the Christian ideals of effort, renunciations 
and dependence. While the Greeks made their morals 
gracious and attractive, Christianity, it might be supposed, 
would present its own as severe and uncomfortable. How 
then could humanism continue to exist or be tolerated? 
Because this antithesis is a false one. We will speak soon 
of the difference between the two moral standards; but in 
respect to the fundamental ideas that we are going to recall 
it must be rememberd that in its best moralists Christianity 
agrees with the Greeks, and that Christian morality is at 
least no less human than Greek morality. Moral life among 
Christians is also directed towards happiness which it defines 
as the perfection of man. Trial is not the whole of Christian 
morals ; obligations are not imposed upon us only to harass and 
to tempt us, but as a need of our nature and for our develop- 
ment, as a real condition for our happiness. The two ethics 
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agree, too, about the idea of virtue, which issues in good 
actions, since it is better to be established in good than only to 
practise it occasionally; and that virtue renders action easy 
and joyful—to be pleased with the good is a sign of a more 
firm attachment to it. Duty in the sense that it expresses a cer- 
tain restraint exercised on the will in such a way that the good 
action proceeds from effort alone, and opposed to the faith- 
ful and spontaneous following out of the ordinary interior 
dispositions—duty so understood is certainly not the Chris- 
tian ideal of morality. Finally, in the same way, Christian- 
ity leaves reason with all its activity; though certain com- 
mandments are imposed upon Christians and come from 
God. But precisely because they come from God they are 
completely in agreement with the highest reason and point 
out in advance the ways to which reason leads us. For man 
to obey God, therefore, is not for him to give up his 
autonomy, but to support it in its very principle; it is not 
losing his independence but much more the establishing of 
it. For what else is being independent of God than going 
astray into servitude? The commandments are nothing else 
than general rules which it belongs to each man to apply for 
himself to his own personal life and circumstances. They 
still leave plenty of scope for his reason and initiative and 
judgment. 

In connection with these remarks, the good understanding 
between Christian morality and human nature should be 
stressed. One way to do this would be to mark out for 
example the legitimate place in Christianity that all those 
activities and arts should occupy, by means of which, 
making the best of the necessities which their lives impose 
upon them, men have turned all that corresponds to them 
into beauty and agreeableness. Forced to clothe themselves, 
men have created fashion and all the etiquette of dress; 
bound to eat, they have invented all the gastronomic arts; 
compelled to shelter themselves, they have developed archi- 
tecture. Christianity has not frowned upon these things in 
which nature has brought forth its finest blossoms. It even 
recommends in its best exponents all those virtues which the 
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Greeks proposed for our relaxation and entertainment with 
such a just sense of our human condition. It is true that 
Bossuet was troubled by this, but it is a point on which one 
can take other advice. 

This being said, we are in a position to note the originality 
of Christian ethics as compared with the Greek. Yet this 
should be done prudently so as to save, even in the differ- 
ence, a likeness. For which reason we will treat it on two 
parallel lines. 

First let it be said that Christianity distinguishes itself 
from purely humanistic ethics by insisting on the grace of 
God as a necessity for the moral life of man. It requires this 
for two reasons. First because it professes that God calls 
man to a life and to an ultimate beatitude which are truly 
divine, and consequently supernatural, of which man by 
himself is absolutely incapable. Secondly because it teaches 
that since we are born in a state of imperfection and dis- 
grace, that is to say in original sin, man is in such sort that 
he can no longer use even the resources of his nature as he 
could when in an unfallen state. Hence the grace of God 
becomes indispensable, and that involves a completely new 
condition for man. Instead of his destiny depending 
primarily on himself, it depends primarily on God. His 
salvation is bound up with the divine Will and initiative; an 
initiative we are powerless to set in action, to provoke or to 
incite. For even if we begin to ask for it, it is before us in 
our very asking. Grace is a free gift of God’s generosity, 
and to say that grace is indispensable is to take man’s des- 
tiny out of man’s own hands and to put it back into the 
hands of God. We are aware that we are recalling here 
a body of doctrines which has been the cause of memorable 
controversies among Christians themselves, ever since Saint 
Augustine victoriously established them against Pelagius. 
There is still a difference of opinion concerning the way in 
which the dependence of man in regard to grace accords with 
the affirmation of his freedom. It is permissible to believe 
that the conflicts proceeded from an inadequate attachment 
on the part of some theologians to the idea of the absolute 
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and entire gratuitousness of grace. The most Christian are 
those who have understood this problem best. But no one 
has ever ventured to call into question the necessity itself of 
assistance from God; and if one accepts that and all that it 
implies, it follows that, in all that concerns us most, we 
depend on Another. 

So we find at the very outset of Christian moral teaching, 
in its doctrine of grace, a disconcerting statement, objec- 
tionable to some, but something which appeals to the 
religiously-minded. From it, it follows that Christianity 
holds that the ‘‘good life’’ commences with conversion; that 
is, a turning of the soul, a ‘‘change of mind,’’ hitherto 
attached to sin. Such a doctrine is very different from one 
which sees the moral life as a regular and normal develop- 
ment of good dispositions which we already have in our- 
selves. The Greek became virtuous, by education; the 
Christian becomes virtuous—in the sense that virtue ought 
to suffice for his final salvation—by grace and conversion. 
On the one hand man realises himself; on the other he begins 
by denying himself. He is sufficient in himself for the first 
task; not for the second. A ‘‘good life’’ is his own achieve- 
ment in one case; it is from the start the gift of God in the 
other. Here we have passed right éver to a totally new 
outlook. And it follows naturally from this initial and 
fundamental difference of principle that it is possible to 
discover certain practical consequences where the difference 
will be verified in a more concrete manner. 

There is a place in Christianity for the use of force and 
energy in the treatment of human nature, in order the better 
to cure its corruption and egoism; because grace itself has 
its sterner exigencies. Hence the evangelical counsels to 
renunciation, Christian asceticism and the building up by 
mortification of religious life, (that fully developed type of 
Christian living). With these may be compared that rever- 
ence and sensibility for the body among the Greeks, that 
cultivation of its health, its beauty. For us, it is true, the 
body is not the enemy of the soul, but its companion; yet it 
has commonly lost among Christians that privileged treat- 
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ment which it enjoyed among the Greeks. Besides this, there 
is a certain rearrangement of moral values among Chris. 
tians. For instance, to vengeance—which the Greeks per. 
mitted and praised—the Christian prefers gentleness and 
pardon; in the place of the assertion of his personality, self. 
effacement and humility (when did the Greeks even name 
this virtue?); and to the free disposal of oneself Christianity 
proposes that obedience which enjoys such a great prestige 
among the masters of Christian perfection. It was not pure 
humanism that taught us these things. 

To speak more generally, Christianity attached a lower 
price to the human as such. There are found, as Saint Paul 
says, infirmities in the same man at the same time as great 
spiritual worth; that is the ‘‘exaltation of the humble”’ in 
Christianity. There is found even a development of the 
external moral life relatively restrained for the sake of rich- 
ness of union with God, as witnesses the contemplative life 
which from the beginning has flourished as an institution in 
Christendom. In Christianity one comes to hold that this 
life is an exile, the true homeland is in Heaven. That is 
neither very Greek nor very humanistic, as the word is 
commonly understood. Without going so far as to make this 
present time a perpetual trial, it is true that we regard it, as 
in the formula of Saint Thomas, the sketchy outline, the 
foreshadowing and threshold of eternal life, inchoatio vitae 
aeternae. This present life has not in itself the reason for its 
existence, and it is into another world that we carry our 
hope. To the extent that Christianity has stressed this, such 
an attitude is typically Christian. So much so that it will be 
necessary to remind some to uphold the worth of this present 
life and the obligations to accept in it the ordinary con- 
ditions. 

Upon a particular point, but an important and a signi- 
ficant one, let us call attention to another characteristic 
attitude of Christian morality, the sense of sin. The Chris- 
tian is very sensitive to sin because such an act offends God. 
The Greek attributes less importance to it, since to him it 
involves no more than a disorder in his nature, like disease 
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CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 


or an error. Again we see the contrast of the point of view 
of man on the Greek side, and the point of view of God on 
the other. Hence we find among Christians the preoccupa- 
tion to repair for sin. This takes us into that vast world of 
penance, of interior sorrow and painful satisfaction, of 
which the Greek humanist knew nothing. This becomes 
among some the desire to make reparation even for the sins 
of others, in union with the passion of Jesus Christ. So we 
find a Francis of Assisi and a Catherine of Siena, who indeed 
correspond little to the kaloskagathos ideal of Greek human- 
im. But what depth and what purity there is in these souls! 
Associated with the same spirit is the centuries-old history of 
Christian sorrow and suffering in all its complexity and 
variety—the realisation in history of Blessed are they that 
mourn... . ’ 

It is not surprising that Christianity has produced in the 
course of age some types of men and of saints difficult to 
measure according to ordinary standards of human pru- 
dence. All those original Saints, queer, disconcerting. For 
one Saint Thomas Aquinas, who is balance itself, a marvel 
of poise, how many leave us perplexed and even shocked! 
We must each of us choose our own way, but in this diver- 
sity we see the effect of that agony, that divine and salutary 
unrest, which Christianity has thrown into the pure 
humanism of the morality of antiquity. 

Having gone so far in stressing the difference between 
Greek and Christian, it is well to point out the need of pru- 
dence and of care so as not to force the opposition too much, 
as some have a way of doing. Let us see therefore, how the 
lessons of the Greeks still influence their Christian disciples, 
even in those points where they are freed from them. There 
is, indeed, this supernatural vocation of man that we are 
mentioning all the time. The efforts of the best Christian 
thinkers have been to adjust this gift of God to certain con- 
ditions and capacities of our nature, in such a way that the 
divine life in utilising them ought precisely to promote our 
natural impulses and resources. There is also, it is true, that 
decadence due to original sin to be remembered; but the care 
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of those selfsame Christian thinkers who stress most whole. 
heartedly the idea of the fallen state, with all the power that 
a Saint Augustine has put into it, has been to view the nature 
of man in that state as untouched in those fundamental 
elements that constitute it. From these important principles 
all kinds of consequences follow. We will consider a few of 
them, and begin with those which concern the fallen con- 
dition of our nature. 
Take the question of ‘‘concupiscence,’’ a human matter of 
fact that has given the Christian masters much to think 
about. It is instructive to compare the idea Bossuet had of 
it with that proposed by Saint Thomas Aquinas. The name 
alone made Bossuet tremble. Overcome by a too confused 
doctrine of original sin, he was never in doubt that con- 
cupiscence was an evil in itself; he stigmatized it in magni- 
ficent but relentless rhetoric; and he seemed to think it 
almost an extremity of concession if he allowed that 
marriage had a good use as well as a bad. Saint Thomas 
also sees in our concupiscence an effect of original sin, but 
only in so far as it is disordered, not as it is experienced as a 
delight in the legitimate use of the senses. In this latter 
sense, he made no difficulty in understanding it as natural 
to man, and he held that it was experienced, and indeed with 
greater force, in the state of innocence. But the affection in 
which it is held, the manner of its use, and the eagerness 
with which it is pursued, all of these should never overstep 
the bounds of reason. There is also, admittedly, a certain 
pessimism in Saint Thomas about the present condition of 
man, but not a pessimism which refuses to distinguish the 
essentials, and he recognises the fundamental goodness of 
nature and its beauty where Bossuet can only see plague and 
corruption. Two ways of looking at things from which of 
course will proceed two very different attitudes in practice. 
What of the theory which makes the supernatural gifts a 
perfection of nature itself? The immediate consequence 
would indeed be to avoid making a pure and simple opposi- 
tion of nature and grace. The well-known chapter of the 
Imitation (Bk. III, ch. 54) on the relations of nature and 
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CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 


grace may have some truth, but it is not the last word nor 
the full truth in the matter. Fundamentally, grace is not 
concerned with the destruction of nature but with raising it 
up, nor does it make life less intense, but on the contrary, 
carries it above itself. Here again are suggested two differ- 
ent lines of conduct. How many Christians have never 
understood their own efforts except as a wrestling match 
against themselves, which pushed to its extreme would 
rather be Manicheanism than Christianity! Certainly there 
is a struggle and a mortification, we have already said so, 
but it must be im the service of life. That is why the best 
qualified theologians have chosen to understand the super- 
natural life on the model of the natural life, and that in the 
very terms of the Greek philosophers. The virtues which 
sanctifying grace brings into play, those which are 
called infused, are called by the names given by the 
Greeks to the acquired, natural virtues. Prudence, 
justice, fortitude, temperance and the rest. Their 
moral development pursues the same line. And as for 
the theological virtues, faith, hope and charity, which 
are really proper to the supernatural order, having God 
Himself for their sole Object, they bring about that privi- 
leged meeting with God in which nature does not destroy 
but exceeds itself. Could one offer greater homage to the 
Greek ethic than to see in it foreshadowed the features of 
sanctifying grace? Because of this it follows that the super- 
natural virtues should find in the natural virtues their best 
conditions of growth. In cultivating the ‘‘man-in-himself,”’ 
one is preparing the ground for the Christian. Certainly we 
depend primarily on God; but it is a constant rule of Divine 
Providence to respect the order of nature. God has written 
in our own nature that we should conduct ourselves reason- 
ably and that we should acquire the virtues that are fitted 
toaman. Lacking this moral human culture, it can happen 
that grace finds itself very much embarrassed in a soul, and 
so some Christians offer the distressing sight of pretending 
to a superior perfection which they lack even in the rudi- 
ments. They are all too often destitute of certain natural 
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and human qualities which others possess who perhaps have 
not grace, but have more honesty and a more delicate 


conscience. 
- * * * 


In discussing this problem we have caught a glimpse of a 
solution which we will call synthetic. This is much mor 
satisfying than an antithetic or dualist solution of which 
history has many examples to offer. We have put forward 
different propositions, but we do not believe that they are 
irreconcilable among themselves. The balance of such a 
problem still depends on the position taken up by each 
individual Christian for himself. We know well that it will 
not be solved uniformly, and that the Christian humanism 
of which we have laid down the principles ought to admit 
that the results should be, in the concrete, diverse and mani- 
fold. Diverse and manifold as are the individual inclinations 
of men and the unforeseeable breathings of the Spirit of 
God. 

Tuomas Demaw, O.P. 


Le Saulchoir, Kain-lez-Tournai. 
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CINEMA IN SOCIETY?! 
(I) 


“MAY not Wisdom and the English people,’’ runs the 
closing sentence of Mr. Huntly Carter’s book, The New 
Spirit in the Cinema, ‘‘build a splendid Theatre-Cinema, 
temple to initiate all into a new philosophy and a new 
religion? ’’ 

This sentence, which is curiously symptomatic of the age 
in which we live, provides a useful starting point for a dis- 
cussion of the cinema. For the cinema must not be re- 
garded as an isolated phenomenon. It must be seen against 
the social background of our time and as the latest phase in 
the development of modern art. 

There has been a pronounced tendency in recent critical 
theory to make art serve some purpose beyond itself, often 
to turn it into a substitute for religion. Instead of looking to 
religion to provide them with their philosophy, it is to art 
that educated people are more and more inclined to turn. 
It is poetry or the novel or, according to Mr. Carter, the 
cinema that will initiate us into that new philosophy and 
that new religion which remain significantly so vague and 
ill-defined. 

For the origins of this attitude we must go back to the 
upheavals of the sixteenth century which destroyed Euro- 
pean unity and divided culture into a vast number of tiny 
independent cells—some religious, others not—each basing 
its life on a different and usually contradictory philosophy. 

The medizval artist lived in a stable world with a heaven 
above and a hell beneath. He thought of himself not as a 
lonely individual, but as a member of the community. He 
was as a rule content to portray the world in which he was 
placed or to incorporate in his work a generally accepted 
philosophy. He had no need to try to create a fresh one or 





1 Substance of a paper read to the University of London Catholic 
Society (Graduate Section). 
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to solve metaphysical problems. A reasonable philosophy 
found a place for all human activities. It was realised that 
art satisfied a natural human need whether it consisted in 
building churches or merely painting pictures for the delight 
of one’s fellow men. It had no need of any other justifica- 
tion, whether social or political: it was simply there. 

When the old world came to an end, men found them- 
selves in a world in which there were opinions, points of 
view, but no universally accepted philosophy and therefore 
no certainty. What happens? Much of the best art takes 
on a speculative note, becomes an attempt by the artist to 
solve ‘‘the riddle of the universe.’’ In other words, the func- 
tion of the artist undergoes a change. Art attempts something 
that was previously accomplished by the theologian and the 
philosopher. 

The disruption of the old world was responsible for other 
changes—changes in the internal structure of society. The 
distance between the different strata of society widens until 
finally the social organism splits up into the ‘‘classes’’ of 
which we have heard so much in recent Marxist criticism. 
Now this has had far-reaching influence on modern art and 
particularly on the youngest of the arts—the Cinema. In 
pre-Renaissance times there was, it seems, no distinction 
between what is crudely called ‘‘highbrow art’’ and 
“‘popular art.’’ There was only one art which appealed in 
a greater or lesser degree to all sections of the community. 
And as late as the seventeenth century Shakespeare was able 
to provide entertainment for the intellectual as well as for the 
groundling. 

This distinction has become extremely accentuated in our 
own time. On the one hand we have an art which is con- 
cerned with the highly abstruse speculations of individual 
artists and which is only intelligible to a gradually narrowing 
circle. On the other, a popular art—if it can be dignified 
by that name—which is usually based on the deliberate 
exploitation of uneducated people for purely commercial 
reasons. 

It follows from the break-up of society that all art tends 
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to become propaganda for something—propaganda for some 
private interpretation of the universe, or propaganda for the 
views of a large syndicate or of a government. In other 
words, a number of different factors—the division of culture, 
the increase of elementary education, the growth of com- 
merce and the perfection of machinery—have conspired to 
place the general public in all countries completely at the 
mercy of the big scale propagandist. We get propaganda 
in its modern sense, that is to say a ruthless attempt to 
coerce the public, to force on it a particular idea or a partic- 
ular philosophy at all costs and by any means in one’s 
power. In a world in which there is an intense desire for 
certainty coupled with an apparent absence of any such 
certainty the people as a whole become easy victims for the 
political dictator who claims to have found the key of 
eternal life and is in a position to make it extremely uncom- 
fortable for anyone who is disposed to deny these claims. 

The distinction between ‘‘highbrow’’ and ‘‘popular’’ art 
applies with particular force to the cinema. One might feel 
tempted to differentiate between Film with a capital F and 
the commercial cinema; but this would be misleading. We 
must remember that the cinema is both an art and an 
industry. The film director, who is the real creator of the 
film, is probably never his own master to quite the same 
extent as the writer or the painter or the musician. I 
therefore propose a tentative distinction between films which 
are more art than industry, and films in which the emphasis 
falls decidedly on the industry. 

In the first group the personality of the director predomi- 
nates. He is an individual artist trying to express a per- 
sonal vision in terms of celluloid. The best example is the 
earlier work of G. W. Pabst who made Joyless Street, Crisis 
and Kameradschaft. 

In the second group the director is primarily the servant 
of a syndicate which employs him to carry out its wishes. 
This group has three sub-divisions. 

First, there is the film of pure entertainment of which a 
good example is Hitchcock’s The Man Who Knew Too 
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Much. It provides admirable entertainment and from a 
technical point of view it is first class. It does not try to 
impose any philosophy on the audience: it is one of the 
very few classes of film in which to all intents and purposes 
there is no propaganda. 

Secondly, there is the purely commercial film which is 
based on the theory of giving the public what it wants—one 
of the most appallingly demoralising theories ever pro- 
pounded by a crumbling civilisation—and whose only aim is 
to draw the largest possible audiences. 

Thirdly, there is the film in which the director, who may 
be and sometimes is a first-class director, is the servant of 
a political dictatorship whose aim is to impose a definite 
philosophy on the largest possible number of people. The 
classic example is the Soviet cinema. 

It should be noticed that there is a connection between the 
commercial film and the political film which are in a sense 
working in the same direction. By deliberately explojting 
the public, by pandering to its basest instincts, the 
American film magnates are really preparing the way for 
the film of political propaganda. For it is obvious that a 
public which has already been thoroughly demoralised in 
advance is likely to succumb far more easily to dictatorship 
than one which has managed to preserve something of its 
original human integrity. 

One of the reasons that makes the cinema a potent means 
of propaganda is that it is mechanical. In the cinema it is 
possible to distinguish between the ‘‘form’’ and the ‘‘con- 
tent’’ of a film to a degree that would be quite unthinkable 
in any of the other arts. Probably most ordinary intelli- 
gent people have felt at one time or another, when watching 
a film, that they were watching something so puerile that 
they would never have dreamed of reading the same story if 
it had been cast in the form of a novel instead of a film. 
And it is true that the mechanical side of the cinema has been 
so highly developed that the most lurid Hollywood sex- 
drama can be put across with exactly the same efficiency 
as a piece of genuine social criticism like the films of René 
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CINEMA IN SOCIETY 


Clair, or Chaplin’s Modern Times, or the more recent 
Dead End. Indeed, the skill with which a big commercial 
film is turned out far exceeds the skill with which writers of 
the same class like Gilbert Frankau or Ethel Dell turn out 
their wares. 

It is not difficult to see why this is so. The cinematic 
image is an extraordinarily complex thing and it is rapidly 
becoming more complex. The film director has this advan- 
tage over the practitioners of the other arts. He is not con- 
fined to a single technical process, he is not working in a 
single medium. On the contrary, he is able to draw on most 
of the other arts until his own is a sort of amalgam, a com- 
posite art. Like the painter he appeals to the eye, but he 
is able to put his images in motion. From the theatre he 
takes acting; he has the same command of the spoken word 
as the dramatist, but without his peculiar limitations. He 
has music. Colour is improving and will in time undoubt- 
edly be perfected; and when it is perfected it will certainly 
add to the range of feeling that the good director is able to 
express. Finally, it seems likely that he will in due course 
be able to produce a completely stereoscopic, that is, a 
three-dimensional image. 

In fact, it seems probable that in a comparatively short 
time film will rank far higher than it does at present among 
the seven arts. It is already able to create a good many 
effects that are peculiar to it. It can already show, for 
example, with remarkable vividness the inner workings of 
the human mind, or the human mind in an abnormal state 
—as we can see from the Swiss psycho-analytical film, Die 
Maske. 

And yet the cinema is still in its infancy. It would be idle 
to pretend that its finest achievements—that films like 
Potemkin or Crime et Chatiment or Storm Over Asia—are 
comparable to the masterpieces of the other arts. Here, 
perhaps, an illustration will help us. We may compare a 
novel like Lady Chatterley’s Lover with the Czech film, 
Extase. The theme of both works is the dilemma of a 
normal, healthy young woman who is married to an impo- 
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tent husband. Although Lawrence was working in a single 
medium, although he was obliged to rely on the written 
word, Lady Chatterley’s Lover seems to me to be a piece of 
literature of permanent value and Extase a very minor per- 
formance. Why? The main reason of course is that 
Lawrence was a great writer and Machaty merely a com- 
petent director. But there is another reason. Lawrence was 
working in a traditional art-form; he had behind him the 
whole weight of countless other novelists who had used and 
experimented in the same medium. Now the film director is 
in a very different position. He has no tradition behind 
him; he is not yet master of his very complicated medium. 
With the result that the need for constant technical experi- 
ment distracts his attention from the thing he is trying to 
express. Thus the symbolism of Extase—the husband’s 
pince-nez, the pearls, the shots of stallions being gelded— 
appears to be so much clever trickery. We cannot see the 
film as a whole: we see it rather as a ingenious conjuring 
trick—wondering all the time how the director did this and 
why he did that. 

At the present time, then, the technical side of film 
seems to me to be very much in advance of the value of the 
experience that it is able to present. It is not without 
significance that the most successful films have been con- 
cerned, on the whole, with social criticism—with witty but 
essentially destructive criticism of current institutions and 
abuses. It is far more successful in pulling down than in 
building up. This means that though it is still a very im- 
perfect art, it is already a very potent means of propaganda. 
It follows from this that though it may be a great asset— 
that it may be used, as it was in that admirable documentary 
film, Housing Problems, for drawing attention to social evils 
—it is bound to be a great menace. A highly developed 
system of propaganda cannot help being dangerous in an 
age in which the majority of people are entirely without any 
system on which they can base their lives. 

In this country and in America there is no doubt that the 
popular press and the popular cinema, which are really 
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CINEMA IN SOCIETY 


working in the same direction, have been powerful factors in 
undermining culture—in cheapening and vulgarising emo- 
tion, in debasing moral standards and generally fostering 
the prevailing state of instability. 


(II)? 

It may be profitable at this point to glance at the uses to 
which the Cinema has been put in Soviet Russia. For 
Soviet Russia is at once the perfect illustration of contem- 
porary sectarianism, and the most thoroughgoing and the 
most successful in its application of propaganda. 

At the end of the World War Russia was one of the most 
backward of the European countries as far as the Cinema 
was concerned. The films produced were negligible both 
in quantity and quality. There were comparatively few 
cinema theatres in the big towns and many of those were 
actually falling into a state of disrepair. With the conclusion 
of the Civil War of 1921-2, which put the Bolsheviks into 
power, the organisation of cinema and radio as instruments 
of Bolshevist propaganda was undertaken on a large scale. 
Film production and distribution were completely in the 
hands of the government and grew apace in every depart- 
ment; and side by side with the growth of film production 
and film distribution a vigorous campaign was carried on to 
popularise the Cinema and to provide scientific film educa- 
tion. Training schools were opened in which students were 
instructed in all branches of the industry and a large number 
of books on the cinema of both a popular and a technical 
nature were published. The complete success of the plan 
has been remarkable. 

Whatever one’s views, it is difficult not to respect the fore- 
sight and energy with which the Bolsheviks carried out their 
plans. In a country as vast as Russia it was the only pos- 
sible means of effectively disseminating the Communist 
philosophy. One of the things that makes the Cinema the 
most effective means of propaganda is that it is peculiarly 





2 This section contains material from a note on the Soviet Films 
published in Arena for October, 1937. 
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the product of our own times. It has developed as it has, 
precisely because potentially it is able to express better than 
any other art-form the ideas and experiences of our time. 
It has been rightly described by one critic as ‘‘the art-form 
of democracy.’’ It must be remembered, however, that 
the cinema can be effective only in the case of people who 
are ‘‘film-conscious,’’ who are in a particular state of 
receptivity, who have a particular faculty of being influenced 
by filmic images. It is for this reason that the methods em- 
ployed by the Bolsheviks for instructing the people were 
such a necessary part of the campaign. 

It is worth while examining in some detail the content 
of the most famous Soviet films. The first thing we 
notice is that the propaganda was essentially popular in 
nature and aimed at converting not the intellectual minority, 
but the unintellectual majority. That is to say, the method 
consisted in the scientific application of the principle of 
giving the public what it wants, or rather making it want 
what you have to give. Thus it is a notable fact that the 
earliest Soviet films bear a marked resemblance to the pro- 
ductions of Hollywood. As one writer put it, they were 
Marxian in plot and Hollywood in action. 

The general method employed has been well described by 
Mr. Huntly Carter in a book from which I have already 
quoted. 

“‘Outside Bolshevist Russia,’’ he writes, ‘‘the distressed people 
took their wishes to the cinema to have them fulfilled by unin- 
tentional means. To derive consolation from material objects not 
intentionally designed to afford consolation. In Russia the people 
liberated from the old restraints took their wishes to the cinema 
to have them fulfilled by intentional means. At first they sought 
relief from the fear that their new kingdom (as Bolsheviks called 
Russia) would be overthrown. They found the pictures inten- 
tionally designed to afford relief and to place the audience upon 
a mountain whence they could see distinctly all parts of the 
Bolshevist structure which was finally to deliver the people from 
captivity.”’ 

It is clear from this that the Cinema was destined to 
fulfil a twofold function. One was to take advantage of the 
anxiety which the Russian people was suffering from after 
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the upheavals of the Revolution and the Civil War, and to 
suggest that liberation from that anxiety would only come 
through Communism. The other was to undermine the old 
order and to show the Communist panacea of the future. 
Thus the Soviet film divides into two periods—the period in 
which destructive criticism predominates and the period of 
reconstruction portraying the triumph of the new order. To 
the first period belong Potemkin, The General Line, Mother, 
Storm Over Asia, October and The New Babylon. To the 
second Turk-Sib, Earth, The Road to Life and Men and 
obs. 
' The most obvious characteristic of a Russian film is the 
discrepancy between its technical brilliance and the crudity 
of its propaganda. The anti-capitalist propaganda in the 
work of the two most distinguished Soviet directors, 
Eisenstein and Pudovkin, is of the most obvious kind. One 
thinks, for example, of the pictures of hideous, bloated 
bourgeois and thin, lithe, dark Bolsheviks. The same 
method—the psychological method—is used in the anti- 
religious propaganda. One of the most striking instances is 
the religious procession in The General Line which from an 
artistic point of view is one of the finest sequences in any of 
Eisenstein’s films. The subject of the film is the contrast 
between the old and the new methods of farming. There 
has been a drought and the village priest—represented as an 
amiable and superstitious imbecile—organises a procession. 
The whole village with the customary ceremonial sets out for 
the fields. The toiling, sweating mob labours slowly up the 
hill. All kneel and pray. A shadow passes across the sun. 
Everyone looks up hopefully. Has the prayer been 
answered? The clouds pass. The sun beats down with 
renewed fury on the exhausted mob and the parched fields. 
The whole thing ends in ridiculous failure. It is of course 
the application of a simple pragmatic test and a skilful 
exploitation of crowd psychology. The reasoning is as 
follows: They prayed for rain, but no rain came. Since the 
prayers were not answered, God does not exist. Prayers 
don’t work. What we need is not unmoded superstition, 
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but improved mechanical efficiency. The rest of the film is 
used to show the superiority of Bolshevist methods of farm. 
ing over the old religion. 

There is a still more interesting example of the same thing 
in October—the sequence of the evolution of the idea of God. 
First of all we see a shot of a crucifix, which is followed 
in rapid succession by shots of the principal symbols of 
other religious bodies, working from Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism down to the idols of the most primitive tribes, 
until a final shot shows two hideous and obscene little images 
grinning at one another. This sequence is supposed to re- 
duce the idea of God to an absurdity. The method is to 
represent the enemy in a physically ridiculous light. 
Superficially it is plausible enough, and exactly calculated 
to convince the public to which it is addressed. The rapid, 
staccato Russian cutting has a bewildering effect on the 
mind. One has an intensely vivid impression of the chaos 
of belief, of warring sects and doctrinal contradictions. It 
is of course this state of bewilderment that the film director 
intends to produce, and it must be confessed that the skill 
with which it is done is remarkable. It succeeds, as far as 
the simple person is concerned, in hiding the absurdity of 
the argument. The truth is that the whole procedure is 
invalidated by assuming what is supposed to be proved. 
The sequence is not argument at all; it merely illustrates an 
a prion theory in the director’s mind; and it is presented in 
such a way that the arguments against his assumption 
simply do not arise. 

The two most widely seen films of the second group are 
Ekk’s Road to Life and Turin’s Turk-Sib. Compared with 
films of the first group they are far more positive in their 
approach to the problem and they contain no purely des- 
tructive criticism and no references to class conflict. 
Turk-Sib deals with the construction of the Trans-Siberian 
railway and The Road to Life with the Communist attempt, 
which was apparently successful, to reclaim certain bands of 
hooligans who wandered about the great towns marauding, 
and to turn them into presentable Soviet citizens. Both 
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CINEMA IN SOCIETY 


flms show great technical accomplishment and Turk-Sib in 

particular contains many scenes of outstanding beauty. The 

propaganda in this film is of a far more subtle kind. 

Although it is on the surface a simple documentary film 

showing the building of a railway, it also symbolises the 
triumph of the new order over nature, depicting, with great 
power, the victory of the Bolshevik man over the forces of 
the natural world. The effect of the film on the spectator 
isnot, therefore, to work him up into a frenzy of revolu- 
tionary zeal, or to persuade him to join in the work of 
demolishing all surviving traces of the old order. Its effect 
israther to give him a sense of liberation—a liberation which 
comes not from the sense of having freed himself from the 
restraints of the old order, but from having conquered fresh 
fields. At the same time it is impossible not to remark the 
fundamental poverty of outlook displayed in both films. For 
the ideal of civilisation implied in both is a poor thing. In 
the last analysis, indeed, the Bolshevist panacea is an 
illusion. It is possible to feel temporarily buoyed up by 
the exhilarating effects of the immediate, material triumphs 
of Communism like the construction of the railway; but it 
offers nothing lasting. Indeed, the new world is an appal- 
ingly narrow world. Behind the illusion of liberation, of 
freedom from restraint, man is really creating for himself 
new and unnatural restraints. The Communist victory is a 
victory from which man emerges with his stature terribly 
shortened. 


(II) 


We may now turn to the Catholic attitude to the Cinema. 
On a number of occasions and particularly in the Encyclical, 
Vigilanti Cura, the Pope has exhorted Catholics to take an 
interest in the cinema. But it has never been the policy of 
the Popes outside the sphere of Faith and morals to impose 
ahard-and-fast plan upon the faithful. The Encyclicals are 
general statements of principle which leave the faithful to 
work out the details of the scheme for themselves. I wish 
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to stress this point in view of certain misunderstandings that 
have arisen in connection with the Pope’s pronouncements, 

Before I offer any comment, however, I propose to give a 
brief sketch of the various ways in which Catholics have 
responded to the Papal lead. 

The response which has, perhaps unfortunately, aroused 
the most attention was the Clean Film Campaign which was 
the work of the Legion of Decency in America and, it seems, 
of the Westminster Catholic Federation in this country. 
The Legion of Decency, as its curious name suggests, was 
concerned exclusively with the moral aspect of the cinema; 
it showed none of that concern for the artistic side which 
was such a striking feature of the Pope’s Encyclical. It was 
carried out not, as the Encyclical suggested, with the assis- 
tance of technical experts, but under the joint supervision 
of ecclesiastical authority and fathers of families. Its aim 
was in no sense to promote the interest of Catholics in the 
cinema, but to eliminate by any means in its power the more 
flagrantly immoral elements of the commercial film. It 
published from time to time lists of films which were appar- 
ently divided into three classes: films that were morally 
unexceptionable, films that were not actually immoral but 
of no moral value, and films that nobody, certainly no 
Catholic, ought to see. 

A more interesting example is provided by the Belgian 
Catholic Centre of Cinematographic Action under the 
leadership of Canon Brohée. In one of the pamphlets pub- 
lished by this body the Canon points out that Belgium is not 
a great film producing country; and, as a result of this, the 
Centre has concentrated its attention on exhibiting films. It 
has tried to reverse the principle of giving the public what 
it wants by making the public want better films. It has done 
this by getting a large number of cinema theatres—there 
were between three and four hundred in 1934—under its 
control. The fact that it has carefully considered the artistic 
value of film seems to me to have made its work immeasur- 
ably more important than the work of the Legion of 
Decency. 
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CINEMA IN SOCIETY 


In France, Belgium, Holland, Germany and Italy 
Catholic cinema bureaux have been established. One of the 
most successful of these is the DOCIP (which stands for 
Documentation Cinématographique de la Presse) which is a 
branch of the Catholic Centre of Cinematographic Action. 
By means of a system of filling in questionnaires, film 
criticisms have been drawn up which are suitable to the 
various periodicals in which they are to appear: technical 
and highbrow ones for the more learned and literary re- 
views, popular ones for the dailies, and ‘‘snappy’’ ones for a 
journal like Soirées, a weekly run by Catholics. As a result 
of this, every film that is shown in Brussels, unless it is too 
bad for mention, is reviewed in the leading Brussels 
Catholic or quasi-Catholic dailies as soon as it is shown. A 
brief notice of it is given together with indications*of the type 
of audience for which it can be recommended, and is pub- 
lished daily as long as the film is being shown. When the 
flm goes to the provinces a similar programme is carried out 
inthe local papers. In this way films are considered from 
every possible angle—aesthetic, moral, technical and as 
entertainment. 

In England special difficulties have been created by the 
smallness of the Catholic body. The two most prominent 
responses to the papal lead have been the formation of the 
Catholic Amateur Film Society, which makes and exhibits 
its own films, and the publication of regular film criticism in 
one of the four Catholic weeklies. 


* * * * 


Having tried to give as objectively as possible a short 
account of what seem to be the most important aspects of 
the contemporary cinema, it remains to express an opinion 
on those facts. Fortunately the subject belongs to that 
no-man’s land which lies somewhere between faith and 
morals and belongs mercifully to neither. It therefore re- 
mains a matter of pure speculation, in which at present 
nothing is settled. 

“Criticism,’’ said a great French poet, ‘‘should be partial, 
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passionate, political, that is to say, written from an exclusive 
point of view, but from the point of view which opens up 
the widest horizons.’’ No one will feel inclined to deny that 
the criticism of Catholics—particularly the Legion of 
Decency with its incredible lists—has been ‘‘partial,” 
“‘passionate’’ and ‘‘political.’” When we ask whether it has 
been of the kind that opens up the widest horizons, it is less 
easy to assent. It may seem to some, indeed, that instead 
of opening up horizons it has rather plunged us into a fog. 
As Catholics we approach things from an exclusive point of 
view, but unfortunately this sometimes means that in prac- 
tice we are inclined to mistake a series of preconceived ideas 
for a Catholic standpoint and simply increase the prevailing 
darkness. 

Among these proconceived ideas the following seem to me 
to be the most prevalent and the most dangerous: 

The first is what sometimes passes for the absolute 
Catholic standpoint—the view that modern civilisation is 
finished and that the only hope for Catholics is to go out into 
the wilderness and build a new Catholic civilisation. 

The second is what may be called the Mediterraneo- 
centric point of view which believes that culture begins at 
Calais and, extending in a south-easterly direction, ends 
abruptly somewhere in the neighbourhood of Sicily. This 
view regards England, if not civilisation, as finished and 
believes that our only hope is to betake ourselves to one of 
the so-called Catholic countries where it is still possible to 
lead a full Catholic life. 

Thirdly, and perhaps the most insidious of all, is the belief 
in concerted action, the belief that it is everybody’s duty to 
‘““get together’ and if not to start a movement, at any rate 
to join a movement. For people who hold this view it seems 
to be an article of faith, of blind faith, that movements are 
of value in themselves however vague their object, and that 
one is necessarily doing something important if one attends 
a mass-meeting at Albert Hall with a record number of 
bishops on the platform and a poem by Mr. Alfred Noyes. 

All three points of view have this in common, that they 
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CINEMA IN SOCIETY 


are negative and in the last analysis escapist; and they 
explain why Catholic interest in the cinema has been for the 
most part negative and escapist too, with its unerring in- 
sinct for concentrating on the unimportant points like the 
Legion of Decency which irrestibly suggests a legion of 
ostriches burying their heads in the sand. 

The problem: What are Catholics to do about the 
cinema? is, I think, capable of two solutions. There is first 
the Catholic solution, and secondly the sectarian solution. 
We have to remember that from a cultural point of view and 
in the eyes of the non-Catholic world, the Church is a sect, 
is simply one of the innumerable bodies which are trying to 
win others to their views. Now the danger is that the 
Catholic, particularly in a country like England where 
Catholics are in a minority, may come to accept this 
position, may try to fight the modern world with its own 
weapons. This is the sectarian solution. We must dis- 
tinguish between using the resources of the modern world 
and using the methods of the modern world which are the 
outcome of an abnormal situation which, as Catholics, we 
do not desire to perpetuate. 

It is a regrettable fact that so much Catholic activity in 
England has been of a sectarian nature. The Catholic is 
brought up to regard himself as a member of a small, per- 
secuted minority. He lives in an atmosphere in which he is 
overwhelmingly conscious of the gulf which separates him 
from the non-Catholic world. Now our mission as Catholics 
is to the non-Catholic world. The first task of Catholics 
ought to be to break down the barriers, to establish contacts 
with the surrounding world. We ought not to be content 
to be Catholics in private life or when we are getting together 
with other Catholics, and something completely different 
with other people. Instead of breaking down the barriers 
the sort of Catholic activity we have at present does every- 
thing to maintain them, to preserve the closed world of 
English Catholicism. This unhealthy Catholic segregation 
is symbolised by the All-Catholic Cruise. 

The need for Catholic newspapers or Catholic broad- 
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casting or Catholic film directors is not be denied, but it is 
to be denied that we want them on the lines on which we are 
working at present. The sort of Catholic newspaper that is 
needed is not one that caters exclusively for a Catholic 
minority, but one that gives the same news and deals with 
the same topics as the non-Catholic press, but from an 
implicitly Catholic view. What in fact do we find? We 
find that the language, the type and the tricks of the North- 
cliffe and Beaverbrook press are imitated. We find a 
monstrous competition to establish the largest net sale. We 
find attempts to bolster up the faithful by printing in huge 
headlines the legend that ‘‘Catholicism is winning all along 
the line’ when it is doing nothing of the sort, which is the 
outcome of a frenzied desire to keep up appearances at all 
costs, even at the cost of truth. In fact, an ignoble attempt 
to spread a veneer of Catholicism over something which is 
fundamentally un-Catholic. The result of these tactics is 
that the average English Catholic lives in an unreal world. 
He is a stranger in his own country not because he has 
principles where other people have none, but because he is 
deprived of the normative influence of the rest of the world. 

Now the cinema is one of the largest industries in the 
world and, as things are, I cannot see that there is the 
slightest possibility of Catholics exercising any direct in- 
fluence at all over either the distribution or the production 
of films. 

The fact is that a Catholic art and a Catholic cinema are 
only possible in a society that is truly Catholic. Not a 
society which is officially Catholic or which the majority of 
people are Catholics, but a society which is founded on 
Catholic principles. I think we must make up our minds 
that in our present society Catholic activity can only be 
indirect, can only take the form of a gradual infiltration of 
Catholic principles. It is useless to try to take the Kingdom 
of Mammon by storm. However successful in other spheres, 
in the sphere of art shock tactics are fatal. We shall not 
serve the cause of truth by turning out pseudo-Catholic 
works of art of the sort to which we are at present accus- 
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CINEMA IN SOCIETY 


tomed. For such things are false, base and unreal. They 
do not possess the vital contact with their age without which 
there can be no good art. 

The most hopeful approach, therefore, is the one adopted 
by Canon Brohée and the Belgian Catholic Centre of 
Cinematographic action. An age which is as confused as 
our own is not rich in masterpieces. It is an age of odds and 
ends, an age which produces a few good lines or a good 
chapter here or a good film-sequence there, but few complete 
works of art. It follows that it is an age in which good 
criticism is of the first importance; it is also an age which 
throws a very heavy burden of responsibility on the critic, 
particularly on Catholics who happen to be critics. 
Catholicism may be, it ought to be a plus quantity; but it 
can only be a plus quantity if we remember that in art the 
claim of truth is paramount. To be a good critic demands a 
great intellectual asceticism. It is particularly difficult for 
a Catholic who is writing as a Catholic to be sure of telling 
the whole truth; it is particularly difficult for him to avoid 
the easy solution, the neat formula. He has to remind 
himself again and again that the only art that is immoral is 
bad art, and that it is often the art which has a veneer of 
religion that is profoundly immoral. 

MARTIN TURNELL. 
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CAN ANY GOOD COME OUT OF COMMUNISM? 


NO one should attempt to read what I shall write unless 
they understand a principle which alone could justify what 
may seem like a justification of Communism. I think I 
first realised the principle when discussing Henry VIII with 
Protestants whom Froude’s glorification of Henry had in- 
fected. The Froude-infected mind proclaims the great good 
that came of Henry’s policy; as if the increased fertility of 
the infant burial place at Bethlehem justified Herod in 
slaughtering the Innocents. On hearing this mode of argu- 
ing I did not refuse to grant, for the sake of argument, that 
some or even that much good had come of Henry’s thefts 
and murders; but I refused to grant that Henry’s policy was 
a good policy because good came of it; or even that Henry 
was either a great or good man because great good had come 
of his way of acting. 

The abstract principle which Henry VIII’s legal thefts 
and murders made me see and accept was this: A man, a 
programme, a policy is not good merely because good comes 
of it; especially if the good that comes of it has come by the 
operation of a good-will. Just as there is nothing so good 
that a bad will cannot turn it to bad, so there is nothing so 
bad that a good will cannot turn to good. 

If then, I venture to say that good can come of Com- 
munism I would very humbly ask responsible Editors not 
to caption me as ‘‘The Communist Priest, Fr. Vincent 
McNabb.’’ 


My readers will agree with me in what I often tell my 
Communist friends, that the best and most revolutionary 
enactment in the Russian Bolshevist Constitution is, ‘‘If a 
man will not work, neither let him eat.’’ As this 
Constitution is very effectively based on the principle 
that Religion is opium for the people it is a little distressing 
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CAN ANY GOOD COME OUT OF COMMUNISM? 


that this principle of work should not be accorded to its 
author, Paul of Tarsus. If the framers of the Constitution 
did not know that the best thing in their Constitution came 
from St. Paul, they will no doubt be glad to be told of it. 
But if they did know it to be St. Paul’s, and did not tell 
their followers that it was St. Paul’s, no doubt their followers 
will be glad to be told of it. Of course St. Paul is not really 
responsible for the principle, but only for that particular 
way of putting the principle. It was already in the opening 
beatitude, ‘‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’’ Man’s first and most necessary 
poverty is the poverty of work; his second is the poverty of 
thrift. 

Our Blessed Lord seems to give us the philosophy of work 
in an immortal parable usually entitled ‘‘Phe Unjust 
Steward.’’ As this story follows on the story of the 
Prodigal Son and his truculent elder brother I can never 
resist the inclination to think that the self-righteous elder 
son became the Unjust Steward. 

It is especially in the adroit thief’s examination of con- 
science—if we may so say—that Our Blessed Lord has 
epitomised the philosophy of work, ‘‘To dig I am not able. 
To beg I am ashamed.’’ So he planned to steal. 

Our Blessed Lord here teaches us that a man who will not 
work, if able to work, nor beg when unable to work, is 
stealing. For the able-bodied, work is the only title to the 
means of living. 

To the Ephesians who had a flourishing silver-smith craft 
of idol-making, St. Paul explains the kind of work that 
entitles a man to a living. ‘‘He that stole let him steal no 
more. But rather let him labour, working with his hands 
the thing that is good, that he may have something to give 
to him that suffereth need.’’ (Eph. iv, 28.) 

The busy hours which people spend in packing up for a 
summer holiday is not work, but pleasure. The cracks- 
man’s preparation for burglary is not work, but theft. Only 
when man’s activity is turned towards supplying the 
“goods’’ needed for human life is his activity rightly called 
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work. Hand-work or head-work of this kind is the sole 
title to the means of living. 

From the false principle that religion is of no social value, 
Bolshevists go on to conclude that ministers of religion do 
not ‘‘work.’’ Very consistently they conclude and ordain 
that ministers of religion being ‘‘non-workers’’ should not 
get the means of livelihood. Bolshevists are to blame for 
their wrong principle, they are not to be blamed for con- 
sistency in applying their wrong principle. Consistency, if 
not a moral virtue, is at least an intellectual quality which 
offers some hope for the truth. 

The growth of a large number of those who live without 
working is, in its bulk, a modern phenomenon. The England 
of 1238, like the England of 1938, had those who were called 
rich and those who were called poor. But it is hardly 
exaggeration that the two eras had only the words in com- 
mon. The ‘‘poor man’’ of to-day was almost unknown 
seven centuries ago. The rich man of to-day who lives on 
investments and does no work of social value was practically 
unknown; or was known (and detested) as the Jewish 
Usurer. The landed aristocracy were not rich in currency 
or in credit. But the social services they rendered were 
almost as multiple in the executive and judicial sphere as 
those of a modern Colonial Administator. As a class they 
had little or nothing in common with the modern rich man— 
not necessarily a financier—who lives without working and 
entirely by investments. In this matter I can only express 
my own personal opinion, which my readers can take for 
what they think it is worth. I am of ever-strengthening 
opinion that until the modern non-working rich man dis- 
appears, and the medieval landlord reappears there will be 
little hope of sound social betterment. 

I say advisedly ‘‘land-lord,’’ because I hold that Com- 
munism can be beaten and as they say bested only by a 
group of freemen on the land. In a town-organization 
Communism can be beaten and seemingly is being beaten by 
an intelligentsia applying, with greater intelligence, against 
Communists their own totalitarianism. But this totalitarian- 
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CAN ANY GOOD COME OUT OF COMMUNISM? 


ism which will drive out Communist slavery, will not drive 
out slavery. Indeed the present symptoms seem to confirm 
the a priori likelihood that the purely intellectual totalitar- 
janism now reaping its first victories over Communism will 
bring in conditions still more servile and more lasting than 
those sponsored by Lenin and Stalin. 

The good, then, that can come, yet may not come, from 
Communism is the conviction especially amongst Catholics, 
that ‘‘if any man will not work, neither let him eat.’’ 


* * * * 


A second great good which may come of Communism is 
a lively sense of each individual’s duty towards the groups 
of which he is an individual, e.g., to the family, the city, 
the mother-land, the Brotherhood of Mankind. 

We cannot give to Bolshevists the credit of discovering 
this fundamental social principle. It was already known 
to the Greek Philosophers and medieval Scholastics as the 
principle of General Justice. The analysis of the subject 
given by St. Thomas Aquinas in his Summa has surprises 
and discoveries for students of social science. 

But this science of the Greek pagan philosophers, and of 
the medieval Christian philosophers was little better than a 
science. In other words it was a thought if not a conviction 
when it ought to have been a life. 

Communists are determined that this social science which 
gives us the doctrine of General Justice shall be a life; even 
if it costs untold deaths. Individuals and whole classes of 
individuals who are not of service to the group must be 
eliminated. Alas! the Great War with its victory that cost 
ten million deaths has suggested to enthusiasts of social 
peace the ruthlessness of war. 


* * * * 


We have ventured to suggest that good can come out of 
(a bad system) Communism, if men of good-will only see 
the crying need of the two principles we have named— 
“Every one, who can work, should work,’’ and ‘‘Every one 
should work for the Community.’’ 
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But it can never be sufficiently emphasized that ‘‘heresy 
is a truth in isolation,’ and the greater the principle from 
which the truth is isolated the greater the heresy. Com. 
munism as we see it in practice, if not in programme or 
principle, by denying God has isolated the two truths from 
their fundamental principle. Only the principle of a just 
God Who died for the individual can safeguard the in. 
dividual in his rights. But the two truths of man’s duty of 
work and of service are so far-reaching that, if isolated from 
the principle, they can end only in social slavery or in social 
chaos. 


Only the Catholic Church stands between the modem 
world and very effective slavery; because only the Catholic 
Church with its doctrine of free-will and Redemption can 
look on Work and Service not just as a duty to the State, 
but as the Will and the example of a self-sacrificing God. 


VINCENT McNass, O.P. 





NAZI APOLOGETICS 


WITH the admirable intention of giving the English public 
reliable and authentic information about present-day 
Germany and in the hope of thereby promoting friendlier 
relations between the two countries twenty-one prominent 
Germans have collaborated to produce a book called 
Germany Speaks.t In many respects the work is well 
done. It is an attractive-looking book, lengthy without 
being too discursive, and generous in the amount of infor- 
mation about many aspects of German life and policy. 
Unfortunately it fails to give anything like an adequate 
account precisely of those questions which have caused the 
average Englishman to take up an attitude which is at best 
distrustful, at worst positively hostile, towards Germany. 

The fundamental principles behind the Nazi system, 
labour, social and economic conditions and Germany’s ex- 
ternal relations are of interest chiefly to politicians and intel- 
lectuals and the average man is prepared to admit the truth 
and justice of much that appears under these headings. The 
problems which do need an explanation if the ordinary 
Englishman is to be won over to sympathetic understanding 
of Germany and which are omitted or scarcely touched on 
in this book may be reduced to four. 

Fearing war above everything, he wishes to know what 
precisely are Germany’s intentions towards the German- 
speaking members of other States whom she appears to re- 
gard as under her special ‘‘protection.’’ Because he is kind- 
hearted and a lover of freedom he is shocked at the reports 
of cruelties in concentration camps and of the interference 
of the Gestapo in all aspects of private life. The Nazi 
attitude towards the Jews is to him incomprehensible and the 
treatment meted out to this race appears to be altogether 
inhuman. Finally, whatever be his own religious convic- 
tions, he is shocked above everything else by the persecution 

1 Germany Speaks. By 21 Leading Members of Party and State. 


Preface by Joachim von Ribbentrop, Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
pp. 408. (Thornton Butterworth, ros. 6d.) 
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of Christianity. It becomes therefore highly important to 
consider what little is said, even indirectly or obiter, on 
these topics. 

Only at the end of the book are the three-and-a-half 
million Germans in Czecho-Slovakia mentioned; it js 
assumed that German wishes in that region are fully appre- 
ciated and the government’s desire for peace is reiterated, 
But in view of the insistence in this book that ‘‘Nazi’’ and 
“‘“German’’ are identical terms, bearing in mind the claim 
made in Mein Kampf that all those who are Germans by race 
should belong to the one Reich and recalling the fact that 
maps exist showing all the German language areas in 
Europe as if they formed a unity, must we not expect that 
such autonomy will be demanded for these Germans as is 
incompatible with allegiance to the Prague Government? 
In view also of the close relation between culture and politics 
in the Nazi outlook, will not this autonomy in reality only 
mean absorption in the greater Germany? The same 
questions may be asked concerning other States with 
German-speaking subjects. Only in one instance so far has 
the German government inconsistently waived her claim to 
interest herself in such Auslandsdeutsche. Either she must 
be inconsistent again and again, in which case the identi- 
fication ‘‘Nazi’’ and ‘‘German’’ becomes impossible, or she 
must insist on her claims. In the latter event, world opinion 
must become rapidly more hostile and in a very short time 
it must mean war. It would be said of course that Germany 
was guiltless and peace-loving, that the other nations did not 
appreciate the true needs of National Socialism but were still 

trying to impose on others the narrow outlook of Liberal 
Democracy. Unfortunately, what are here involved are not 
only the prejudices of Liberalism, not merely the positive 
conventions of International Law, but those principles which 
all reasonable men see to be necessary for the maintenance 
of order between the nations of the world. 

All this anxiety has been increased since the annexation 
of Austria and even these authors could not omit all refer- 
ence to the events of March 12. The intervention, it appears, 
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NAZI APOLOGETICS 


was ‘‘to prevent civil war, to stop a breach of contract’ (p. 
384). On the other hand Germany had solemnly recognized 
Austrian independence in July, 1936, and there are many 
who still prefer to give credence to the last words of the 
Austrian chancellor to the effect that rumours of civil war 
were false ‘‘from Ato Z.’’ It is also claimed, ‘‘No force was 
used, not a single shot was fired’’ (p. 381). This seems to 
imply that hundreds took the train or drove their own cars 
to the concentration camps and is contradicted by the 
accounts of unimpeachable witnesses. Statements like these 
make the reader critical of the rest of the book and the actual 
treatment meted out to Austrians—who shared the German 
blood by which the Nazis set such store—is a reason for 
fearing the worst atrocities against the enemies of Germany 
in a new war. 

Which brings us to another serious omission. * There is not 
a word (even of denial) about the cruelties which, it is 
claimed, are being practised on German territory and 
against German nationals. It is not sufficient to say this is an 
internal question. These reports have shocked Englishmen 
and in order to regain their friendship, in Germany’s own 
interest, it is necessary to explain them. Moreover if they 
are true, offences are being committed which are an insult 
to our common humanity and demand reparation before 
the world. If, as this book suggests, all save an insignificant 
minority of Germans are enthusiastic supporters of the 
government, why should be the whole population be subject 
to the inquisitions and restrictions of a widely organized 
and intensely active secret police? Are the ordinary police 
incapable of dealing with the small numbers of dissidents? 

And if for some unknown reason this dreaded organization 
be necessary, why does it take offenders straightway to a 
place of arrest which is often worse than a common prison 
—without trial or any public attempt at justification? A 
hint as to the answer is given in the chapter on justice in 
National Socialist Germany. Here it is admitted that the 
judge has power to order that criminals be kept in custody 
after having served their sentence, that he is no longer bound 
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by the letter of the law where it appears to conflict with the 
living spirit of National Socialism and the claims of the 
community. In other words the freedom of the individual 
is dependent on the judge’s appreciation of the people's 
needs. The same apparently would apply to the actions of 
the secret police who exist for the protection of the commu. 
nity. The only difficulty is that the community has re. 
peatedly shown that it disagrees with the actions of the 
Gestapo—for instance when they arrested Pastor Nieméller 
after what was tantamount to an acquittal in the courts. 

It is the same line of thought, the claim that national (that 
is, racial) interests are supreme, which explains the 
Government’s attitude towards the Jews. They are said to 
have had ‘‘imperialistic designs,’’ but no evidence of this is 
forthcoming. The figures of professional posts held in 
Berlin by Jews is given and the naive question is asked, 
“‘Who then can reasonably object to the Germans removing 
the Jews from the prominent positions in their country?” 
(p. 77.) Nazi reasonableness argues that they are a different 
race and therefore must be removed; common human reason 
asks, with what justice can a man who has committed no 
real crime be deprived of his means of livelihood. That is 
the problem of arguing with a National Socialist, his first 
principles are different from those of the rest of the world. 

The sudden deprivation of civic rights does not alter the 
fact that German-Jews are members of the community and 
as such have a right to support from the rest. If for any 
reason they are reduced to a state of want, then the other 
members are bound to assist them to provide for the neces- 
sities of life. The fact that this elementary duty is neglected 
is glossed over, and it is hoped apparently that English 
readers will believe that the Jews will be treated, like other 
foreigners, as honourable guests. Unfortunately, other 
Nazi leaders have lately insisted with amazing effrontery 
that the Jews must leave the German-speaking community 
and be provided for by other countries. | Almost more 
amazing is the attitude of those other countries in accepting 
this situation, naively hoping that Germany will contribute 
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NAZI APOLOGETICS 


towards the expenses of refugees, without formally remind- 
ing the German government that it is their duty to provide 
for these people within the country. There was happily one 
glitary voice at the Evian conference, which asked, 
“Whether a State had the right to force on other States the 
citizens it wished to get rid of in consequence of its own 
disastrous internal policy.’’? 

The silence of this book about Christianity is itself an 
indication of the official attitude. It has been considered 

ible to dispense with all explanation, because the only 
task which the Nazi State would assign to the Churches is 
the purely subordinate task of exhorting Germans to keep 
their blood pure on the lines laid down by the laws. There 
is no need to explain the public position of the Church 
because it has none; apart from acting as the handmaid of 
the State its work is exclusively private. 

This policy is rather indicated than outlined in the 
reiterated claim that the nation is the highest value and in 
the frank admission that the Nazi State is totalitarian. 
Frank, too, is the statement that restrictions have been 
placed on the confessional schools, ‘‘the denominational 
aspect being looked upon a matter of secondary impor- 
tance’ (p. 107). It is interesting to note that the emphasis 
is placed on the differences between the Churches by the use 
of the word ‘‘denominational,’’ thereby implying that they 
are subversive of the nation’s unity. But more explanation 
than this is required to satisfy the Englishman who, even 
unbelieving himself, thinks that Christianity ought to be 
allowed to exist. 

For that and no less is the problem in Germany. The 
very existence of Christianity is the ultimate object of the 
Nazi attack and no amount of apologetic could conceal it. 
The Government does not demand simple obedience but a 
profession of Faith, of Faith in its own totalitarianism, in 
its materialistic and neo-pagan heresy of the blood. 
Churchmen must not merely withdraw from political oppo- 





2 Sefior Ypes, delegate for Columbia. The Times, July 11th, 1938. 
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sition into private life, they are expected to preach National 
Socialism from the pulpit. It was the Austrian Catholic 
Seyss-Inquart who, after delivering up his country to the 
aggressor, said publicly in Berlin, ‘‘National Socialism js to 
be conceived as a great Faith-movement to which the 
Christian Churches, if they have honourable intentions, 
must subordinate themselves.’’ Would that it were, as the 
Austrian Bishops hoped, merely a matter of giving to Czsar 
what is his own; but the new Cesar claims also what js 
God’s and to decide himself the limits of the two jurisdic- 
tions. Thus it came about, for instance, that they were not 
able to prevent the suppression of a purely spiritual work, 
unquestionably belonging to the Church’s proper mission 
and having no reference to politics. This was the 
Pauluswerk, an institution for the instruction of Jewish 
converts, which, without violence, at the request of the Nazi 
authorities has been compelled to cease its existence and 
whose director is in exile. 

Germany has spoken, but its leaders have said nothing of 
this important problem. There can be no doubt as to their 
attitude if compelled to speak. They would admit, as they 
have at other times admitted, that there can be no peace 
between National Socialism and Christianity unless one or 
the other gives up its entire character. 

This book then will not satisfy. It will not satisfy because 
it touches all too lightly on or omits altogether the reasons 
for foreign hostility towards present-day Germany. There 
is one comforting thought, namely, that in spite of the 
eminent authority of the gentlemen who wrote this book we 
who love Germany but hate Nazism are convinced that we 
are right in making this distinction. We do not believe that 
‘ta Nazi is ipso facto a German and a German a Nazi’’ (p. 
329), and we dare to hope that one day this strange and 
terrible disease will be cured and the true glory and nobility 
of the German character be revealed to the world. We 
have seen something of it in the person of Schuschnigg who 
was compelled to yield to force because, unlike his Nazi 
opponents, he was not prepared ‘‘to shed German blood.” 

EDWARD QUINN. 
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ENDOWMENT OF DESTITUTION 


RELIEF of distress is one thing, endowment of destitution 
quite another. Naturally we give the cup of cold water— 
more probably of hot tea—to the vagrant men and women 
who ask for it at the door. Naturally the spare coat or shirt 
goes to the man in want of it. These benevolent acts we all 
perform, as we supply the match (always supposing we 
have one) to the casual smoker unprovided with the means 
of ignition. Which of us would berate the smoker for his 
carelessness, or require the filling up of a form to explain 
why he left his matches at home? The natural law enjoins 
relief of one’s neighbour. 

Endowment of honourable and voluntary’ poverty— 
dowries and other provision for the sons and daughters of 
our Lady Poverty vowed to religion—this has been the 
practice of mankind in many lands long before the coming 
of Christianity. Plainly it is a matter unrelated to the en- 
dowment of destitution. 


Nor again because we are bound to do our best for the 
poor who ‘‘are always with us,’’ the halt, lame and blind, 
the mentally and physically defective, the orphan, the aged 
and infirm, must we confound this entirely just and 
charitable provision with the endowment of persons un- 
willingly destitute and fully capable of earning their living. 


The acceptance of destitution as the inevitable lot of 
thousands, a merely regrettable feature in our otherwise 
admirable civilisation, is the shameful thing to-day. 
Destitution accepted and tolerated by our elected rulers from 
every political party; accepted and tolerated by our 
Catholic legislators in Lords and Commons as unprotestingly 
as by non-Catholic. Only the question of ‘‘how much’’ the 
destitute shall be given to save them from starvation is hotly 
debated. 

Sheer destitution of able-bodied men and women, capable, 
willing and anxious to work, yet prevented from earning a 
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living, compelled to stand all the day idle because no man 
will hire them. 

And the destitute needing the common necessities—food 
and clothing, fuel and houseroom—are not allowed to pro- 
duce them. The complacency of our elected rulers in the 
face of this entirely discreditable state of things is amazing. 

True the destitute are not left to die of starvation—as die 
they did when I was a boy—the social conscience has re- 
volted against the old liberal doctrine of laissez faire. With 
the result that destitution is now established and endowed, 
while an army of people is employed and paid to minister 
to the unemployed. (To say nothing of the army of unpaid 
social workers who devote themselves to cheering up the 
destitute, and teaching the unemployed to use wisely their 
miserable leisure.) 

But degradation accompanies this endowment of desti- 
tution. Mortal injury to family life. Bitterness fills the 
heart, hope gives way to despair when day by day, week by 
week, month by month, year by year the hands stretched 
out to work are denied their opportunity. Faith—in God 
and man—languishes, since heroic virtue is required to 
practice the duties of religion when the weekly ‘‘means test’’ 
puts the applicant ‘‘through the hoop’”’ before he can obtain 
his share—and so small a share—of alms from the national 
endowment of destitution. 

The scanty alms. There’s the rub! When the insult is 
big enough and not too nice an inquisition is made we all 
pocket it cheerfully without shame. The rewards of great 
soldiers, pensions of ex-cabinet ministers, civil list pensions 
(of more modest dimensions these) awarded to writers and 
artists are received without compunction. But this wretched 
pittance that keeps the destitute alive, and ‘‘truly ‘alive’ is 
all,’’ and the conditions that pertain to the receipt of 
endowment, not only test the means but try the spirit to the 
very breaking point. 

Why is this destitution—this endowed destitution— 
tolerated in a country where wealth is plentiful? Why do 
we regard destitution as no more than a regrettable feature 
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ENDOWMENT OF DESTITUTION 


of national life, something ineradicable, therefore endurable 
—‘‘learn, my son, to bear tranquilly the calamities of 
others,’’ we easily learn it—a disease to be checked by 
endowment, lest trouble arise? 

We tolerate and accept this destitution with its endow- 
ment because for the most part we see no way out. No 
doubt we denounce capitalism—though less fervently than 
we denounce communism—but we must have the dividends 
that capitalism obtains for us. How else should we live? 
What if our dividends are obtained from cheap labour in 
Africa or the West Indies, from loans in far-off lands? 
Dividends we must have, as investors we decline respon- 
sibility for the conditions that produce them. Instead of 
spending at home, we say it does not pay to employ our 
neighbours, wages are too high, we get no dividends. The 
notion of an adequate living wage may be urged by the 
Pope, by more than one pope in our life-time, but what is 
that to us? Complaints of high wages are common enough, 
how is it that we do not see the vital thing is to pay the 
highest possible wage? As it is our dividends are taxed to 
endow the destitute whom we do not employ. 

We see no way out of what is called the problem of 
destitution because there is no way out while we believe that 
dividends and big profits must be sought first and the 
Kingdom of God and His justice second. There is no way 
out while private gain is placed before the common good. 
There is no way out while we leave our neighbours in the 
lurch, by no means loving them as ourselves, and give our 
minds to—whatever the particular novelty of the hour may 
be. 

First things must come first. Before the expenditure of 
wealth on luxury must come the expenditure of wealth on 
the common necessary human needs. The wealth is ample 
and sufficient, but if wealth is primarily wasted on luxury 
the necessary things will not be produced. When our 
neighbours, now numbered with the destitute and endowed 
accordingly, are employed, desirably self-employed in 
co-operative labour, in the business of raising food, building 
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dwelling houses that are more than council houses at the 
lowest tender, making clothes, securing fuel, and the day’s 
work at any of these occupations can be short if financial 
gain is not the object, then and not till then will enforced 
endowed destitution be ended. 

It’s the temptation to spend wealth on luxury that makes 
the difficulty. Consider on any morning the front page 
adverts of The Times. Side by side the appeals for charity 
to the destitute are appeals to spend wealth on every extra- 
vagance possible. We can’t have it both ways. It simply 
can’t be done: the waste of wealth and the provision of 
wealth for necessary human needs. 

Destitution and its endowment, however shocking to the 
conscience of men and women of good will, however hurtful 
to the body politic, however shameful to the Catholic com- 
munity, remain wherever wealth is diverted to luxury before 
the simple needs are satisfied. Abundance of wealth is here, 
abundance of labour exists, neither skill nor readiness to 
work are lacking. Why then do we choose luxury rather 
than the common good? Expenditure on the entirely useless 
things that prompted by fashion we are persuaded to buy, 
induced by the cry of the huckster, will not be utterly impos- 
sible when the destitution at present enforced is no more. 
The extravagance of generous hearts will always find out 
a way. 

But the endowment of destitution leads nowhere, for there 
is no way out. It breeds social bitterness, turns the minds 
of many from the promises of revealed religion to the 
promises of the unrevealed. Communism and the dictator- 
ships of Europe announce within their dominions that 
destitution shall be abolished. 

Why then should we tolerate it in Great Britain? _Is it 
worth while? To establish and endow destitution may for a 
while avert social disorder; it can hardly establish justice 
or bring the peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ. 


JOsEPH CLAYTON. 
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CHRIST IN EXILE 


MOST often perhaps we Christians picture Christ in glory, 
at the heart of the Trinity, surrounded by a multitude of the 
blessed. Yet His earthly life was of the utmost loneliness. 
The self-emptying of the Godhead, involved in the Incarna- 
tion, found its extreme in the desertion by God of His soul 
at that hour when it most desperately needed support. Alone 
He lived, and in the isolation and the horror of self- 
consciousness of the damned, voluntary victim of the pain of 
loss as of sense, He died. 

His mystical body sometimes travels on its pilgrimage 
with more hardship than His physical body during the 
hidden years. But from the first we have had Him, and 
although reciprocally we too are His, yet while we have all 
to gain from Him, He has nothing from us. He has sought 
one to console Him and has not found any, since He could 
not. For the heroism of Jesus lies in the unicity of His act. 
It was not He who reclined His head on the breast of John. 

Since we cannot repay Him, we Christians have become 
accustomed, with a cynical logic, to insult His divine heart 
by our cool, proprietary attitude to the love wherewith He 
continually engulfs us in the Eucharist. So for years on end 
of Church history we are content to misapprehend and 
grossly to underestimate the contemporary moment of the 
Redemption. God, all-knowing of what the act involved, 
decided the Incarnation, but not by some toss-coin, arbi- 
trary choice of autocratic freedom, not to manifest His 
glory, as though the creation did not shriek and whisper 
that. Through being what He is, He became for us what we 
know, like unto us in all things except sin. But though in 
entering time He subjected Himself to the limit of a specific 
determination, became a human individual, yet the con- 
comitant natural attraits for mother and friends, with who 
knows what anguish did He renounce! 

If He could not but be most closely united to Mary, that 
was on account of her supreme holiness, and the beloved 
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disciple was so for sanctity, not sentiment. But that He 
might have all men love Him with an increase, of which 
only death should fix the form and limit, He held himself 
aloof from His contemporaries. He will never again be so 
cold to the most depraved of poor fallen humanity as He 
was, repeatedly, to His immaculate mother. For as we leave 
the historical Incarnation ever farther behind us in time, so 
do we rush forward, though we know not the hour, to His 
coming, again, in glory. The Church, we know, shall be 
erected, and we are the stones. On us Catholics, negligible 
units, will He build. But even as in individuals, so in the 
whole, Catholicism must growin fervour, ever asymptotically 
advancing to an adequate response to Christ, who first and 
from the first loved us, although from the first He knew the 
last and the worst of us. 


To fulfil then the law of delay and change involved in 
process (for the Church is of time), that we may, one and all, 
grow, He starts from a grain of mustard, a handful of 
illiterates, and He withholds His love, that it may be the 
more desired, that it may be the more enjoyed. 


Since the whole purpose of Redemption is nothing other 
than supernatural creation, the imparting of the life as lived 
by the Trinity beyond its source, so, with the Judgment,the 
mystical Christ will indeed return to Heaven, which is not 
primarily a place or a state characterizing individual souls 
but, simply, the life of the Trinity. With the Ascension, the 
Son of Man, victor-victim, rejoined the peace of the God- 
head. But the end was not yet. The pangs of His earthly 
life correspond to the outrage of the world before and after, 
and by their character more than compensate for that. Yet 
He ever lives to make intercession for us. So now in the 
year of His era 1938, far from Him in time we may be closer 
than ever before in charity, and let us remember, we are ever 
nearer too to that time when He shall fully reward faith and 
at last break His solitude and be one with us for ever. Surely 
I come quickly: Amen. Come, Lord Jesus. 


W. P. McKEcuHNIE. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


FILII IN FILIO. Seldom in our extensive perusal of periodicals 
do we light upon anything of such permanent value, of such 
importance or of such sublimity, as the series of three articles 
which Pére Mersch, S.J., concludes in the July number of 
LA NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE. Pére Mersch is well 
known for his profound studies, speculative, historical and 
practical, on the doctrine of the mystical Body. In these 
new studies, with the title Filii in Filio, he links up that 
doctrine with the still more primary and fundamental doc- 
trines of the Incarnation and the Trinity. Redeemed by 
incorporation and identification with the Son of God made 
man, Himself constituted a distinct Divine Person solely by 
His relationship of ‘‘filiation’’ to the Father, wé are raised 
up into the very life of the Trinity, made really sons of the 
Father and linked to Him by the divine, hypostasised Love 
of the Father and the Son who is the Holy Ghost. A first 
article published in May analysed the witness of Scripture 
and Tradition to this doctrine; a second, in June, expounded 
the doctrine itself in the light of traditional theology regard- 
ing the Trinity and the Incarnation; the third and finat 
article sketches its immense implications for all Catholic 
dogma, morals, spirituality and life. Impossible here to do 
more than recommend this magnificent synthesis to our 
readers, and express the hope that it may be made available 
in translation and in booklet form. 


THE MASS FOR THE MASSES. Public worship as the Common 
Prayer of the Common People, the spontaneous homage of 
the community—the Volksgemeinschaft—such is_ the 
dynamic idea behind the liturgical movement as it is under- 
stood especially in Central Europe. Anything, therefore, 
but a revival of archaic forms at which modern men will be 
present as spectators of medizval rites; but a revival only 
in the sense that it will make social worship be to modern 
men what it has been to men of past ages. Not a trans- 
plantation of Byzantinisms and medizvalisms into an age 
which has forgotten their meaning, but something which 
will be expressive of popular and contemporary worship 
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under contemporary conditions. There is an echo of the 
idea in Eric Gill’s The Mass for the Masses in THE CROss 
AND THE PLOUGH: 

The development of our civilisation has brought us to a posi- 
tion very similar to that of ancient Rome. We are surrounded 
by pagan grandeur and superstition—wars and rumours of wars. 
We can no longer think of ourselves as the accepted representa- 
tives of God. We are again a small minority, with a mission 
like that of the first Christians. 

And these facts make it necessary to reconsider the nature 
of the liturgy, that is to say, public prayer and worship. 

The liturgy must be revived, revived, i.e., made alive again. 
. . . The divorce between the clergy and the people, between 
the people and the altar, has become as wide as the distinction 
between the artist and the factory hand... 

It is no business of mine to describe how Christian ritual has 
developed, to describe how churches grew longer and longer and 
how altars became more and more elaborate and withdrawn 
from the people. The thing happened. The question for us is 
not how or why, but what we are going to do about it. It seems 
clear that just as Christianity itself must become again a religion 
of the people, the common people, the masses, so Christian 
worship must follow suit. . . 

It is possible that circumstances may make another emphasis 
more desirable and more imperative. And just as at the beginning 
of our era God Himself saw fit to come and dwell among men 
as one of themselves, as a member of the working class, as a 
“‘worker’’ in fact, and by His action supplanted, so to say, 
the whole caboodle of pharisaical ceremonies and mystagogism, 
so in our time we must again bring God among men. 

There was a pagan world; here is a pagan world. Our problems 
are the same; and without making any sort of accusation against 
the clergy of to-day, it is clear that religion has lost its hold 
on the people, it has become to the workers a kind of magic, 
a thing apart, a thing having little or nothing to do with them. 
Christ the workman is forgotten; He is lost, or at least hidden, 
and that not simply sacramentally but by the overgrowth of 
ritual and furniture; and in our churches these facts are 
symbolised by this architectural disposition of our sanctuaries. . . 

One thing only matters, Christ gave Himself; that is the fact 
of Christianity, the key note—sacrifice, not worldly riches, 
sacrifice, not worldly prestige, success or complacence, He came 
not to make the poor rich and the rich richer, but to make the 
rich poor for His sake and the poor holy. 

All these things are things are figured by the altar—the altar 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


not at which something is done, something seen at the end of a 
vista; but the altar on which something is offered and offered 
in the midst of our acclamation—‘‘Blessed is he that 
cometh. . .”’ 

Like many Continentals, Gill sees a remedy in bringing the 
altar down again among the people: and not only a remedy, 
but the remedy. Perhaps things are not quite so simple. 
The sense of mystery should be an essential ingredient of 
public worship; but there is a real danger that its para- 
phernalia may degenerate into a meaningless hocus-pocus. 
Familiarity is also an essential ingredient; but unbalanced by 
the sense of mystery it leads to contempt. Fr. Conrad 
Pepler, O.P., in THE DOWANHILL COLLEGE MAGAZINE strikes 
the balance: 

The worship enjoined by the Christian religion will be at once 
the most usual and the most unusual act of our lives. It is 
necessarily the most usual since worship of God is the primary 
and most necessary of all our activities. In his everyday life 
man has to be subject to divine authority, and he must needs 
subject himself consciously to that authority at frequent intervals 
in order to maintain this attitude towards the Creator. Worship 
is therefore a constant necessity, implied in every act, but ex- 
pressed consciously at frequent and suitable moments, at best 
once a day. In this sense rg | is a commonplace and the 
liturgy of the daily Mass and Office in the Church gives apt 
expression to the instinct for ceremonial in these cases. It is as 
simple as the rubrics of handshake and farewell and as easily 
learnt as they. The music of the liturgy is the easiest and the 
“plainest’’ as the very name of Plain Chant suggests, so that 
the most rustic peasant may take his part in the celebration of 
the liturgy after only a short preparation. All the actions, the 
bowings, and turnings, the genuflections and movements of the 
hands, are of an elementary nature. Even the language, though 
unknown to so many to-day, is nevertheless the most universal 
language. The liturgy is thus within easy reach of every man 
and well suited to daily performance, so that formal expression 
may be given by each individual to his commonest, or at least 
to what should be his commonest state of soul. 

The commonest state of soul does not here imply the meanest, 
but on the contrary it is also the most sublime, and the liturgy 
fulfils the desire for ceremony in that which is greatest and most 
important in life, Worship should not only be the daily act of 
every man, but also his most noble and important act, since 
God is the supreme goal of all his actions. In this matter Christ 
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has given to His Church a unique opportunity of offering the 
greatest possible worship and praise to the Godhead by means of 
the commonest things of life. In the simple liturgy of the 
Church using the most universal means of life, bread and wine, 
lies concealed from the eye of the unbeliever the unique act of 
sacrifice in which the highest of all creatures, united indissolubly 
to the Godhead, is at once the Offerer and the Offering. No 
man could make a more noble or more reverential act, and this 
act is placed within the capabilities of the meanest human in- 
telligence. It is there in the daily Mass to be shared by one 
and all, giving expression in formalised manner to an emotion 
far beyond the most poignant and personal tragedy or 
the happiest personal joy. One single ceremony fulfils 
this double function of expressing the commonest and the most 
sublime movements of the soul. 


MARITAIN. A news-item of considerable significance has, so 
far as we are aware, passed unnoticed in the English press.’ 
We are indebted for it to TEMPS PRESENT (1.7.38): 


We learn that in a speech delivered recently at Bilbao, Seiior 
Serrano Suner, General Franco’s Minister of the Interior, 
launched an attack of rare violence against ‘‘Maritain and his 
friends, Mauriac and all the contributors to the press that is our 
enemy.’ He further declared that Jacques Maritain, as well 
as our excellent confrére La Croix, was the most dangerous 
enemy of General Franco. 


Extracts from the speech as reported by LA GACETA 
REGIONAL of Salamanca follow: 

I would mention more especially Maritain, the president of 
the Committee for Civil and Religious Peace in Spain, that 
convert Jew who perpetrates the infamy of shouting on the 
housetops the lie of Franco’s massacres, and commits the 
colossal stupidity of maintaining the legitimacy of the Barcelona 
government. And La Croix, a periodical which has to-day 
turned pacifist and is as such our enemy. 

Maritain is a legalist. Maritain is against us; he is for legiti- 
macy: for the legitimacy of the government of Barcelona. In 
the name of the 400,000 of our brothers, martyred by the 
enemies of God, I despise him, and I refuse to embark on the 
subject of the legitimacy of the government of Barcelona. 

The Spain which has rendered to the Church of Christ the 





1 Some account has since been published by The Catholic Herald 
(15.7.38), together with an irenic comment by Michael de la Bedoyére. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


great service of struggling against the Protestant heresy, under- 
takes the same service again to-day before the whole world. 
In face of that, what does the wisdom of Jacques Maritain 
matter to us? The sagesse of Maritain has an accent that recalls 
that of the Sages of Israel, and has the spurious manner of the 
Jewish democracies, We know that he is going to receive, or 
already receives, the homage of Lodges and the Synagogues. 
We have the right to question the sincerity of his conversion, 
and before the Catholic world we denounce this terrible menace 
of treason. 


TEMPS PRESENT comments: 


We feel obliged to reproduce, for the edification of our readers, 
these passages from an official speech of a minister of the Burgos 
government. Sefior Serrano Suner, who doubtless regrets that 
the butchers of the Spanish Inquisition cannot operate against 
those whom he calls his enemies, ought to improve his sources 
of information. He would learn that by such excesses he betrays 
his own cause, and that there are men whom one ‘cannot insult 
without bringing dishonour on oneself. He would learn that 
Jacques Maritain is not a Jew; that he has not yet said a word 
regarding the legitimacy of the Barcelona government (the only 
question he has raised is whether an insurrection against the 
established power is licit when it brings greater evils than it 
seeks to destroy); he would learn that not only Communism 
but Racism and Hitlerism have been condemned by the Church, 
and that a speech which invokes Catholicism gains nothing by 
being pronounced with a Hitlerian accent. And he would learn, 
finally, that to denounce so impartial and moderate a journal 
as La Croix as an accomplice of Moscow, and to denounce Cath- 
olics like Maritain and his friends for treason, because 
they advocate a peace of conciliation, suggests a conscience 
which is very little sure of itself, and in any case reveals a state 
of mind which it would have been preferable not to have exposed 
to the public. 


Interviewed, Maritain himself was more moderate: 


These calumnies judge those who utter them. For my part, 
they make me feel to what extent I was right to say what I did 
say about the ideology of the ‘‘holy war,’’ and to do what I have 
done for peace in Spain. They also suggest that public opinion 
and the simple affirmation of truth are more efficacious than is 
sometimes supposed. This attack certainly will not deflect us 
from the line of ‘‘positive impartiality’’—to use the term of our 
friends of The Commonweal—which we have adopted. We are 
vividly aware of the crimes of the civil war, no matter by which 
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side they are perpetrated, and we know that holy things ought 
not to be entangled with the combative passions of men, and that 
it is a Christian duty to labour to make peace—even between 
warring brothers . 


Mauriac commented more extensively in LE FIGARO 
(30.6.38): A few extracts a titre documentaire must suffice. 
After relating that his first reaction in July 1936 was em 
homme de droite, progressively disillusioned by subsequent 
events, he continues: 


What decided our attitude was the claim of the generals to 
wage a holy war, to be the soldiers of Christ. Here, please 
to understand us. Amiable confréres have written pleasantly 
that perhaps I regretted that there had not been more than 15,000 
priests massacred, and that perhaps I did not find that enough. 
Please, let us be serious. The sacrileges and the crimes com- 
mitted by armed and infuriated masses, following on a repressed 
military insurrection, are of an unbearable horror. We say only 
that the slaughters committed by Moors decorated with Sacred 
Heart badges, the systematic ‘‘purges,’’ the corpses of women 
and children left behind by the German and Italian aviators in 
the service of a Catholic leader who calls himself a soldier of 
Christ—we say that all these things constitute another kind of 
horror, with which you (Franquistas) are entitled to be less im- 
pressed than we are. But it is not our fault if the consequences 
be more fearful for the cause which for all of us should be above 
all others: the cause of the Kingdom of God on earth. 

I would beg the Minister for the Interior to understand that 
we do not speak or act as partisans. As Christians, we do not 
presume to judge the reasons which induced certain of our 
brothers in Spain to take up arms against a government which 
they deemed unjust. We know that they could not foresee all the 
terrifying consequences of their act. We understand that the 
Episcopate and the clergy had difficulty to control a conflict in 
which they found themselves so tragically involved. But the 
terrible fact remains that henceforth for millions of Spaniards 
Christianity and fascism will henceforward be inextricably asso- 
ciated and that hatred for the one will necessarily involve them 
in hatred for the other .. . 

I would beg of those readers who have judged us severely to 
understand the reasons which have induced French Catholics— 
perhaps more than others—to fear any compromise of the cause 
of Christ with that of parties. Since the Great War there has 
come about in Catholic France an event of immense significance. 
The efforts of ‘‘social Catholics,’’ the initiatives of a magnificent 
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episcopate, the devotion of one of the finest body of clergy the 
world has ever known, have borne their fruit. There is a 
Catholic revival of the workers, there is a Catholic syndicalism, 
there is the J.O.C. . . It is impossible to describe all the workings 
of Grace in contemporary France . . 
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iffice, I would that the Minister of Salamanca would try to under- 
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of Christians, their humble and heroic devotion, can be brought 
to nought: this is not the time in which we can permit the 
Gospel to be compromised. We do not judge you or condemn 































ls to you because the terrible law of war has led you to such ‘‘purges’’ 
e tty as Bernanos describes in his immortal book, to these bombard- 
antly ments of open towns, to this monstrous alliance with racism, 
+000 which is an enemy of the Church as fearful and as virulent as 
ugh. Communism. But we do feel responsible towards our own 
Com. faithful people whom we are not free to deceive. Jacques 
sed Maritain, in setting himself up with all the force of his dialectic 
only and all the fire of his charity against this claim to wage a 
cred “holy war’’ has rendered to the Catholic Church a service whose 
men value may be measured by the fury it has aroused. 
her We do not believe ourselves to be infallible. But we shall not 
7 of cease to affirm what we believe to be true, especially at this time 
Of when the civil war seems to be drawing to its close. For it is then, 
— when all seems to be at an end, that the undisputed reign of force 
—_ may begin. And force, which utilises the Church, is the greatest 
se misery that can weigh on a Christian people. 
- CRITIQUE. The campaign against Maritain, Mauriac and 
our their friends has been carried on with such vigour and viru- 
ich lence in some sections of the English Catholic press, that the 
the reproduction of these statements seems due to them in 
the justice; a reproduction which does not indicate our own 
he unqualified association. For ourselves we cannot but regret 
; ds that so many quite distinct issues have been allowed to be- 
-~ come confused in the heat of the controversy. It is, we 
= think, a pity that our French friends have allowed their 
main position to become obscured by its association with 
to the veracity of particular atrocity stories alleged against 
-_ General Franco’s supporters. Nor is it generally under- 
se stood that while Maritain has fought uncompromisingly 
as against the theory of a holy war, he has only queried the 
e. legitimacy of the insurrection. Moreover, to maintain that 
at the situation in July 1936 fully justified—and even neces- 
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sitated—insurrection (and the evidence that it was morally 
unavoidable seems to us pretty overwhelming) is not neces- 
sarily to exculpate all but Leftists from all responsibility for 
creating that situation, still less is it to justify the fashion in 
which the war has been waged, the means and allies em- 
ployed, or to maintain that it ought not to be concluded 
except by a crushing victory which repudiates the very 
suggestion of conciliation or mediation. These are distinct 
questions, and should not be confused. Those who know 
their Spain ought not to take “‘holy war’’ rhetoric very 
seriously—we ourselves well remember, at a_ military 
requiem in a Spanish garrison town, an impassioned sermon 
proclaiming a holy war against the Moorish infidels during 
the Riff campaign. The trouble began when the rhetoric 
was interpreted literally. It is one thing to maintain that 
Spanish Catholics, as Spanish Catholics, have become 
bound by a tragic necessity to wage a just war for the 
preservation of their religion and their nation; it is quite 
another thing to maintain that their war is a holy war which 
involves the Church at large and the Catholics of all nations. 
On the first point, the appointed pastors of the Spanish 
Church have declared themselves unequivocally; the second 
lies outside the competence of any local hierarchy, nor have 
the Spanish bishops made such a declaration. _It is the 
maintenance of this position by unauthorised propagandists 
—a position fraught with immeasurable danger not only for 
the Church in France, but to the Church at large—against 
which Maritain and his friends have directed themselves 
more particularly. Critics have found it only too easy to 
evade Maritain’s main contentions by concentrating atten- 
tion, with varying degrees of fairness and unfairness, on 
secondary issues. Those main contentions are: (1) ‘‘that 
the present is a decisive moment in the history of Christen- 
dom, and that its life depends upon an absolute refusal to 
compromise with the morality of totalitarianism’’ (we quote 
Middleton Murry’s paraphrase of Maritain in the current 
CRITERION); (2) that the Spanish imsurrection, even 
though justified given the lamentable circumstances 
which had been allowed to arise, and even though 
necessarily involving the Spanish Church, is not a 
holy war which involves, let alone is waged by, the whole 
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Catholic Church; (3) that Christian ends can be accom- 
plished only by Christian means: ‘‘La chrétienté se refera 
des moyens chrétiens, ou elle se défera complétement”’ ; 

(4) that it is incumbent on all Christians to labour for real 

peace in Spain; i.e. for a pacification which will not involve 

a force-imposed tyranny of one section of the people over 

another, more especially if that force and tyranny are likely 

to be exercised in the name of Christianity and the Catholic 

Church. These contentions may be disputable; but at least 

they should be disputed and not obscured or confused. And, 

whatever be the truth about Badajoz and Guernica, the 
question of means, on which Maritain has rightly laid so 
much emphasis, is paramount. As Abbé Jacques Leclercq, 
himself a convinced supporter of General Franco, has 
written at the conclusion of a balanced study of the ethics of 

aerial bombardment in LA CITE CHRETIENNE: , 

From the Catholic standpoint, one of the saddest things about 
the war in Spain has been the fact that, on the side where Cath- 
olics have been able to exercise their influence, that influence has 
not shown itself by a humanisation of the war. We may not 
acquiesce in this attitude. We have the duty to require of our 
own people, of our fellow Catholics, that their influence should 
make itself felt. Moreover, since the vast majority of Catholics 
are in the Nationalist camp, and since the Nationalist govern- 
ment advertises its sympathy with the Church, it is our duty to 
demand of the Nationalists respect for the elementary rules of 
humanity to the extent that they profess the solidarity of their 
movement with the Church. 

Even in wartime, we must continue to love all men; to see in all 
men our brothers, to will evil to none, not to take delight in the 
miseries of a single person. War, it is true, consists precisely in 
inflicting evils on the enemy; but this must be the necessary evil, 
nothing more. War does not absolve us from the obligations of 
charity. 

CONTEMPORANEA. CHRISTIAN Democrat (July): Strong articles 
on Armaments and Social Justice and Workers without 
Security. 

CHRISTIAN FRONT (July): War Makers: an editorial with a punch 
—at Communists, Safe-for-democrats and a Monsignore. 

Ciercy Review (July): The Principles and Methods of the 
J.0.C. outlined by Dom Columba Elwes. 

CoMMONWEAL (July 1): Rural Life Number. 
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HocuLanp (July): A fine study—and defence—of Karl Adam by 
Dr. Franz Hofmann. 


Howarpian: The idea of An Aquinas Society explained by Fr. 
Henry St. John, O.P. 

JOURNAL OF THE Royal Society oF ARTS (June 17): Work and 
Culture: Eric Gill tells the R.A. 


MonrTH (July): Good sketches of St. Andrew of Bobola of Poland 
by Fr. John Murray, S.J., and of St. Vladimir of Russia by 
Countess Bennigsen. 

SCHOENERE ZUKUNFT (June 26): Précis of an important study by 
P. Zeiger, S.J., of recent profound developments and changes 
in moral theology, fulfilling but not destroying the legalist. 
casuist ‘‘Confessional-morals’’of latter centuries in favour of a 
deeper and more comprehensive moral theology closely linked 
to dogma and social realities. 

Vie INTELLECTUELLE (June 25): Rembrandt and Reunion, or 
“Catholic ecumenicism’’ through art-criticism: Mr. Visser’t 
Hooft and Pére Régamey, O.P., open up new avenues of 
approach. 

PENGUIN. 


REVIEWS 


FAITH AND PRACTICE 


THE FAITH IN Practice. By Philip Hughes. (Longmans; 5s.) 

There is no lack of spiritual literature in English dealing with 
Catholic faith or Catholic morals; yet there is still an urgent 
need for books based upon the explicit and purposeful recognition 
of the fact that Catholic faith is not just a theory or even a mere 
statement of objective supernatural truth, but a vital, organic 
unity, a practical plan for human living; for the only truly 
Catholic faith is Catholic faith in practice. So many sincerely 
good and “‘practising’’ Catholics appear to have a narrow vision 
of Catholic life, that is to say of the wholly supernaturalised 
human life that they are invited to lead; they tend to concer 
themselves entirely disproportionately with particular and some- 
times petty details while they lose sight of, perhaps have never 


even glimpsed, the astounding profundity and largeness of the J 


Divine Economy in respect of human kind, its essential unity and 
purpose. They are not necessarily to blame for this deficiency; 
perhaps we who should teach them by word and pen have failed 
to keep the main issue before their eyes. At any rate we have 
good reason to welcome a practical effort, like that of Fr. Hughes, 
to supply what is undoubtedly wanting. 
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The author has already shown himself to be a writer of large 
vision and refreshing pedagogy, and in this present volume those 
qualities are specially notable. In a sense he offers nothing new 
—yet what he offers is a new thing and a most valuable thing. 
Herein, though not herein alone and not for the first time, he 
shows himself a worthy disciple of St. Thomas Aquinas. He is 
keenly aware that ‘‘Catholicism is not merely a religious theory— 
it is a life to be lived.’’ He has not written an apologetic in the 
ordinary sense of a defence of the Faith, except in so far as a valid 
exposé of the living Faith is of itself a very compelling apologetic. 
He has addressed himself primarily ‘‘to those who already believe 
and are instructed in Christian doctrine’ and yet have not suffi- 
ciently realised that Christian doctrine is the source of the 
Church’s spiritual life and of their own lives as integral members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. In the first half of the book 
(Parts I-III) Fr. Hughes presents in a concise yet comprehensive 
and easily-written resumé the essential elements of Catholic belief 
in themselves and in their relation to one another. He describes 
the divine instrument of man’s supernatural destiny and the 
means whereby he may possess himself of this instrument. It is 
in the second half (Parts IV-V), however, that we see The Faith 
in Practice and are made to realise that ‘‘morality’’ is the living 
of the truths of Faith. Fr. Hughes has, in fact, reproduced in 
miniature the fundamental thesis and process of the Secunda 
Secundae of the Summa Theologica and has shown both here and 
in the first part a happy reflection of the Angelic Doctor’s power 
of synthesis. 

We do not urge that this book is perfect in all its details; indeed 
the author will probably be made aware of a number of details 
calling for emendation in a second edition. But it is nevertheless 
a very important and, in our view, successful effort to fulfil an 
urgent need, at any rate for the more educated. Perhaps there 
is still wanting a similar book for the simpler folk. Will Fr. 
Hughes not undertake this too? 

Hitary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 


THE THREE WAYS OF THE SPIRITUAL Lire. By R. Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P. (Burns Oates; 3s. 6d.) 

“Material goods,’’ says St. Augustine, ‘‘unlike those of the 
spirit, cannot belong wholly and simultaneously to more than 
one person.”’ 

“Such are the inexhaustible riches of the spirit that they can be 
property of all and yet satisfy the desires of each. Indeed, only 
then do we possess a truth completely when we teach it to others, 
when we make others share our contemplation; only then do we 
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truly love a virtue when we wish others to love it also; only then 
do we wholly love God when we desire to make Him loved by all. 
Give money away, or spend it, and it is no longer yours, but 
give God to others, and you possess Him more fully for your- 
self.’’ (p. 2.) 

It follows then that ‘‘whereas material goods, the more they 
are sought for their own sake, tend to cause disunion among men, 
spiritual goods unite men more closely in proportion as they are 
more greatly loved. This principle helps us to appreciate how 
necessary is the interior life; and, incidentally, it virtually con- 
tains the solution of the social question and of the economic crisis 
which afflicts the world to-day.’’ (p. 3.) 

Conversion implies an inward transformation through the in- 
fusion of sanctifying grace and charity, whereby sin is blotted 
out in the soul. 

This is eternal life and the point in the soul’s career at which 
the germ of eternal life takes root in order to grow up, and more 
and more to animate every faculty and inspire each action ‘‘until 
the depth of the soul is purged of all egoism and surrendered 
entirely to God.’’ Thus even here on earth the interior life of 
grace is intended to become the normal prelude to the beatific 
vision. Then, whilst charity remains, faith will make room for 
vision and hope will be displaced by the everlasting possession of 
God. 

The development of the soul’s life is often compared to the 
three stages of physical life: childhood, youth, and manhood. 
The transition from one stage to another is marked by a period 
of crisis. The first period of transition from the purgative to the 
illuminative way has been described by spiritual writers, by 
Tauler and St. John of the Cross under the name of the passive 
purgation of the senses, and by Pére Lallemant, S.J., under the 
name of the second conversion. 

Moreover, there is another spiritual crisis, marking the passage 
from the illuminative way to the true life of union with God, 
which is mentioned by Tauler and St. John of the Cross as the 
passive purgation of the spirit, involving a transformation of soul, 
which may be called the third conversion. 

It is evident that the full splendour of the Christian life de- 
mands more than the maintenance of a state of grace by an escape 
from sin. But it is the bringing to full age and stature the life 
of Christ. As the author of this book himself expresses it, his 
object is to show ‘‘the beginners in the spiritual life must, after 
a certain period, undergo a second conversion, similar to the 
conversion of the Apostles at the end of our Lord’s Passion, and 
that, still later, before entering upon the life of perfect union, 
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there must be a third conversion or transformation of the soul, 
similar to that which took place in the souls of the Apostles on 
the day of Pentecost.’’ 

Although to some the scriptural approach may seem too 
plausible to be convincing, the teaching as a whole is of para- 
mount value to all who desire to reach the perfection of the 
Christian life. And the translation offers pleasing reading. 


AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


ENGLISH PRAYERS AND TREATISE ON THE Hoty Eucuarist. By 
St. Thomas More. Edited with an Introduction by Philip 
E. Hallett. (Burns Oates; 2s.) 


This little collection of English Prayers with the “‘Treatise on 
the Holy Eucharist,’’ which St. Thomas More wrote in the Tower, 
is another of the gifts which Monsignor Hallett has made to the 
faithful in these islands. The growing cultus of the Saiht is shown 
by the establishment in London and New York and Brussels and 
Syndey of professional societies of lawyers who have taken St. 
Thomas More for their patron, and there are numberless other 
societies of University students and others who have done the 
like. 

The inclusion in this collection of a translation made by St. 
Thomas More early in the 16th century of a prayer of Picus 
Mirandula reminds us of the obligations that More owed to the 
Italian humanist, who was perhaps his guide also in philosophy 
and in the liking he showed for Aristotle and Aquinas. In the 
Treatise on the Holy Eucharist occurs the distinction between 
the sacramentum tantum and the res sacramenti which is bor- 
rowed from the Summa Theologica. To trace the influence of the 
philosophy of Aquinas is a work that ought to be done by some 
Catholic scholar as a piece of post-graduate research. It would 
be of value from the point of view not only of philosophy and 
theology but also from the point of view of the history of the 
English law. 


But these reflections are perhaps not entirely germane to this 
little book which is primarily a book of devotion and which 
contains in the Treatise on the Holy Eucharist and in the 
prayers from the Treatise on the Passion (as Monsignor Hallett 
is prompt to point out) devotional prayers that in “balance, 
simplicity and tenderness of feeling’’ invite and sustain com- 
parison with the best work of Cranmer. 


RIcHARD O’SULLIVAN, K.C. 
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CHRIST AND THE WoRKERS. Stanley B. James. (Sands; 5s.) 

This book irresistibly suggests comparison to a gold mine. 
There is in it much that is pure gold. But this has to be sorted 
and sifted out from much that is irrelevant or less valuable. And 
the gold in it makes it more than worth while doing the hard 
work. 

The central thesis of the book is this. There is for the Church 
an entirely new problem: in the growth of a class that is as 
a class hostile to Christianity. The worker, says Mr. James, is 
torn by two apparently conflicting loyalties, to Christianity, and 
to a general movement for the betterment of his conditions whose 
leaders tell him that established Christianity has held him down. 
The existence of this problem is proved by concrete experience, 
words of working boys given in the book. The problem is not 
yet quite so acute in England as in some other countries. But it is 
present and growing. 

Mr. James points out that it is the more acute as the trend of 
social movement in the ‘‘civilised’’ world is towards an age of 
the Proletariat superseding an age of the Bourgeoisie. He quotes 
Christopher Dawson on this. And quotation apart, the forces at 
work in Europe to-day prove it. 

Then Mr. James draws out this fact: that the Church always 
tends, in the spirit of peace and order, to work through existing 
régimes, and has been working, as once through Feudalism, more 
recently through the commercial ascendancy of the Bourgeoisie, 
and is hence identified with this régime, not only in the eyes of 
the workers, but actually in the methods of many of her members 
—he gives as examples: the ascendancy of polite discussion over 
action; the allowing of that to be given back as alms which has 
been won by no fair business means. This latter has been done 
to avoid Radicalism. It is now condemned. ‘‘The wage earner 
is not to receive as alms what is his due in justice.’’ (Divini 
Redemptoris.) 

The problem therefore is very great: that of a coming 
age, with a good deal of mght on its side, working 
to supersede Christianity. The reply to it has been found 
by the inspired wisdom of the present Pope and certain 
leaders of Catholic Action. The Church driven to look into her 
resources by the circumstances of the time is to head the worker 
movement—and chasten it at the same time—‘‘to kindle and 
restrain.’’ She is to bring out that to be a worker is the state of 
predilection. It was chosen by God. The worker is an Apostle. 
The first Apostles were workers. ‘‘The worker,’’ says Pius XI, 
‘“‘must be apostle of the worker.’’ And as the early Church was 
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built upon the poor (it was the gibe against her) so she is now to 
build upon the worker. This programme is not opportunist. It is 
simply that circumstances and the inspiration of the spirit that 
dwells in the Church arouse Catholics to the knowledge of a 
forgotten truth. It is rather an act of contrition. 

The final stage of Mr. James’ argument is the triumphant one. 
It has begun. The J.O.C. is really doing this work. The Pope 
has said so. Itcan beseen. The consciousness of human dignity 
that might be lured into a grubby materialism by Communism, 
is being fulfilled in the workers conscious of their vocation as 
Brothers of Christ, Apostles, reformers of society. And even in 
this country, as extracts from the enquirers of the Wigan Group 
of the Y.C.W., which he quotes, prove, the transformation has 
begun. And this is New Age. It is a warfare with an enemy, 
Communism-cum-Militant Atheism, which has replaced by action 
(the only refuge of the Proletariat whose strength lies only in 
numbers and determination), the discussions and polite agnos- 
ticism of the Bourgeois period. Its issue can only’ be seen by 
faith in the last resort. But facts, the marvellous work of the 
J.0.C. especially, point to a great hope. 

This ‘‘potting’’ of Mr. James’ argument necessarily leaves out 
much, many great truths in fine words. Especially the beginning 
of the last chapter, the ‘‘Crucifixion of Labour,’’ is such thought 
and such writing as makes you hold your breath. 

There are defects in the book, irrelevant matter and exaggera- 
tions. A drawn-out comparison of the position of the workers 
to that of the Jews in the divine dispensation is overdone. The 
identification of the Church with the Bourgeois régime is like- 
wise overdone. Piers Plowman occurs too frequently. Parallel 
as he may be he is past history and not the only prophet of the 
revolution in the present Worker Movement in the Church. 

But such imperfections only throw into relief the greatness of 
this book in its essential thesis and in many unforgettable pas- 
sages. The gold is well worth sifting out. 

Finsar Synnotrt, O.P. 


THREE THEORIES OF SocieTy. By Paul Hanley Furfey. 
(Macmillan; 8s. 6d.) 

Those who have read Dr. Furfey’s Fire on the Earth will be 
aware of a certain transatlantic naiveté in the writing of its 
author, an ardour in urging the ideals of Christian charity, a 
degree of gusto in denouncing the mode of life of the self- 
interested rich. The ground plan of the present book, with its 
expressed intention of ‘‘turning to a discussion of the validity of 
the various ways of studving society’ in the hope of clearing in 
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some measure the confusion arising from different modes of 
approach, suggestions at once promise and a certain element of 
disquiet. If the book confined itself to epistemology, the prob- 
lems raised by contemporary theories of society would be con- 
siderable and the work to be done sufficiently exacting. This 
work, however, is hardly seriously attempted. We are offered 
for consideration three types of society founded on three different 
modes of intellectual activity. The first is called ‘‘positivistic,” 
the second ‘‘noétic,’’ the third ‘‘pistic’’ in so far as the truths 
which are so widely accepted or valued in a given society as to 
form its spiritual foundation are of the obvious or ‘‘positivistic” 
order (the terms being interchangeable), of the order of the first 
principles of thought and morals and of artistic or poetic intui- 
tion, or of the order of supernatural faith. Contemporary 
America provides the example of positivistic society. (England, 
of course, or our own native town would have done as well.) For 
the other two types of society the argument proceeds at a level 
of more or less pure hypothesis—assuming for the second type 
of society, for instance, a preponderance of ‘‘noétic individuals,” 
and locating ‘‘noétic’’ society in an Athens which might have been 
if Adam had not fallen or Socrates been condemned; pistic society 
in a heaven on earth which will be brought about when we have 
a preponderance of pistic individuals living socially according to 
their faith. 

There is recognition on page 214—almost a surprised recog- 
nition—‘‘that the Church constitutes a pistic society within the 
larger positivistic society of the modern world,’’ but it would be 
difficult to think of a book covering the same ground from a 
Catholic pen in which there is less awareness of the historical, 
and therefore tragic, character of the Church’s situation, or of the 
historical significance of original sin. ‘‘The effective historical 
forces have always been the hot animal forces of collective am- 
bition, anger and hatred . . . the history of nations has almost 
invariably been a nauseating chronicle of hatred, cruelty, in- 
trigue, plunder, bloodshed, rapine, murder, duplicity, treason, 
treachery, callousness, envy, lust, and evil, bestial passion of 
every sort.”’ Such generalisations render history unintelli- 
gible. The conception of history as a process in which the 
Church has a polarising and directive mission, or indeed any 
conception of history beyond the repetition of individuals and 
situations is lacking from the book. Nature and grace are dis- 
cussed with the usual clichés. Grace as a supernatural force 
transforming history in its movement, its conflict and its agonies 
are not apprehended. 


The teleological method to which the author commits himself 
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considers what ends men propose in forming societies and judges 
a society to be good or bad in so far as it is formed for good or 
bad ends and pursues them efficiently. The critique is of the 
morality of the end chosen and of the people themselves in 
pursuing it with vigour or slackness. This is a long step from the 
objective consideration of the purpose, dictated by nature, of 
human society as such, and from the classic conception of a 
perfect (NOT morally perfect) society as one which possesses the 
objectively efficacious means for fulfilling the purpose dictated by 
its nature. The author speaks as if the purpose of society were 
a matter of choice, as if membership of society were as optional 
as membership of a golf-club. 

In rejecting ‘‘positivism’’ it is not at all clear that the author 
does not reject, or at least disparage, the full use of empirical 
scientific method in the study of social developments. A hesi- 
tancy to admit of specifically social causes other than the free 
acts of social agents suggests that the underlying conception of 
human freedom has at once more extension and less backbone 
than that of St. Thomas. At the same time it leads his analysis 
of social disorder in the direction of moral blame against people 
and groups rather than that of detecting the logic of social events 
and tendencies. 

In attempting to discredit overspecialisation in social study, an 
attempt necessary enough in the promised land of industrial 
psychology and modern advertising, and in the desire to bring 
into play in social reconstruction the dynamic truths of Christian 
revelation, he removes his discussion, for the greater part of the 
book, into the realm of Utopian make-believe and wish-fulfil- 
ment. ‘‘It is pleasant to dwell on the contrast between a noétic 
society and our present positivism. A fully noétic society would 
not be torn asunder by war,”’ etc. (p. 137.) 

“It is pleasant to imagine what the world would be like if 
Catholics would join in the Holy Sacrifice in a spirit really worthy 
of this Divine Mystery. Then the Mystical Body would take on 
an extraordinary vigour . . . ’’ etc. (p. 226.) 

Again, in (p. 237) ‘‘as the faith of its members becomes more 
vivid, the society itself becomes more pistic . . . ’’ vividness 
is regarded as the proper perfection of our faith, which will make 
it effective in changing society. And vividness is precisely a 
perfection of the images of the visual imagination which makes 
them ‘‘pleasant to imagine.’’ The complaint against this type of 
writing is not that it appeals to us to take a living part in the 
Mass, but that, as writing, it is otiose and unreal. 

A great deal of the matter of the book is excellent though the 
same cannot be said for the book as a whole. The chapters on 
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the Success-Ideal of contemporary capitalistic society are good 
bread-and-butter sociology, with an edge of satire. The closi 
chapter includes exhortations of the quality of the following 
which well exemplifies the nature and valid scope of the author’s 
gifts as a writer: 

“‘Such mean souls shall not be our models. Rather, let us 
imitate the love of the saints, a love so hot and burning that 
they forget themselves entirely, died to themselves entirely, and 
became totally absorbed in love for God and neighbour. Let 
their heroic love to our ideal; for as we grow in love, so shall 
our society grow in excellence, reflecting the perfect beatific love 
of the blessed society of heaven.’’ (p. 239.) 

BERNARD KELLy. 


PHILOSOPHY 


KIERKEGAARD. By Walter Lowrie, D.D. (Oxford University 
Press; 25s.) 

The Oxford University Press has once more rendered a signal 
service to the cause of learning by its production of this large 
volume which will familiarize the reading public with a figure 
whose profound influence on the philosophy of religion has been 
too little known in England. Dr. Lownie has given us a really 
valuable work, which is worthy of the serious attention of scholars 
and should serve as the starting point for the more detailed 
study of Kierkegaard’s theological system. His literary style is 
most delightful, and the depth of research revealed by his pages 
is immense. 

The criticisms we feel bound to make are suggested rather by 
the general impression left on the mind than by a careful perusual. 
We should have welcomed more of Dr. Lowrie and less of 
Kierkegaard. The learned author is too modest. He emphasizes 
the difficulty of Kierkegaard’s expression, and yet, instead of 
giving us his own explanation of Kierkegaard’s ideas, again and 
again, just at the point at which one is led to expect this, he 
interpolates a long extract from Kierkegaard’s works. The result 
of this method is to introduce two grave defects, prolixity and 
tautology. 

Again, we cannot but detect in the learned author a certain 
lack of discrimination. He clearly has such an enthusiastic 
admiration for Kierkegaard’s high qualities of mind that he is 
inclined to gloss over the less lovely aspects of his character. 
Here and there we find him expressing misgivings as to incidents 
in his life, but on the whole his Eneas never ceases to be “‘pius.” 
But of the man himself he, despite his utmost effort, fails to paint 
an attractive portrait. Every phase of his life reveals his arro- 
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gance and his egotism. His melancholy was undoubtedly en- 
couraged by the almost grotesque ‘‘father complex’’ which 
clouded his whole life. There is, indeed, something not far 
removed from the ridiculous in his persistency in brooding over 
his father’s early incontinence, though we must admit that this 
frame of mind was inculcated into him by that father himself, 
who treated the luckless child as bound with himself in a 
“solidarity of sin.’’ But it is to egotism that we must largely 
attribute his indulgence in a veritable luxury of self-condemna- 
tion, by reason of a short career of dissipation which seems to 
have amounted to nothing more serious than a few mild drinking 
bouts. His arrogance, again, is but too painfully obvious. He 
won the love of Regina Olsen, resolved he could not marty her, 
treated her in the most heartless manner, displayed resentment 
when she married another man, and then could, with obvious 
complacency, give vent to the reflection that she was immor- 
talized in history by her association with himself. Copenhagen, 
then as now a city of advanced culture, he described as a pro- 
vincial market-town, unworthy of housing him whom it could 
not appreciate! Instances of the intrusions of his vanity on his 
most profound thoughts could be multiplied, but enough has 
perhaps been said to show that in the opinion of the present 
tevewier the book, as it is, would have been vastly improved had 
it dealt in far less detail with the man himself, and in far more 
detail with his philosophy. H. G. HanBury. 


KIERKEGAARD ET LA PHILOSOPHIE EXISTENTIELLE (Vox clamantis 
in Deserto). Par Léon Chestov, traduit du russe parT. Rageot 
et B. de Schloezer. (Paris: J. Vrin, pour Les Amis de Léon 
Chestov; 25 frs.) 


La PHILOSOPHIE DE GABRIEL MarceL. Par Marcel de Corte. 
(Paris: Téqui; 12 frs.) 

‘Existential philosophy’’ by definition defies systematisation; 
indeed, if it is to be consistent with its own assumptions, it defies 
definition itself. Léon Chestov is well aware of the handicap, 
and of the impossibility of presenting anything approaching a 
schematic manual of Kierkegaard’s thought. But he has under- 
taken to give as concise a presentation as the subject will allow; 
and that in fashion which Kierkegaard would admit: ‘‘indirect 
expression’ attained by means of ‘‘sympathy’’ with Kierke- 
gaard’s own experience, expressed by an accumulation of ideas, 
impressions and antitheses rather than by formal exposition. The 
tesult is as lucid and illuminating account of Kierkegaard’s 
“existential’’ philosophy as we dare hope to find. It may be 
questioned whether the lucidity has not been gained by a sacrifice 
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of the real complexity of the subject, by a selection and rejection 
of features which may be considered arbitrary; but we must be 
thankful for what we can get, and rejoice that little sacrifice has 
been made of the real power we find in Kierkegaard’s writing. 
This book at least presents us with no bloodless skeleton. If we 
lose much that can be gained only by reading Kierkegaard’s 
own books, we are given something which, without being en- 
feebled, is more manageable; something which we can more 
readily check and criticise. Our gratitude should not be dim- 
inished because, under the acknowledged influence of 
Dostoievsky, Kierkegaard is served for us 4 la russe. 


It is impossible to separate Kierkegaard’s philosophy from 
Kierkegaard the man. But that the man quite consciously and 
deliberately made mountains out of mole-hills (‘‘He suffers 
abominably about trifles, and his sufferings are a bore to his 
acquaintance,’’ he wrote of himself), does not permit us to deny 
that the mountains he made are mountains indeed in their 
immensity and splendour. For him, as against Aristotle, the 
beginning of philosophy is not wonder but despair; and doubtless 
his despair would not have led from such depths nor attained to 
such heights had it been possessed of more justification, and 
capable of evoking human sympathy. It would be even 
dangerous for us to overlook the fact that he was patho- 
logical, if that will sharpen our critical faculties in reading him, 
but the fact does not permit us to despise the service which his 
morbidity may render even to those more ‘“‘healthy’’ than him- 
self. We may recognise that he made a false start which led to 
false conclusions, but a more fundamental sanity prevented the 
utter self-annihilation—the complete rejection of Socrates in 
favour of a reason-repudiating fideism which he symbolised by 
Abraham, Job and Tertullian—to which his apprehension of the 
faith demanded by despair seemed to call him. He was a thinker 
—a great thinker—even in spite of himself, and because of his 
inconsistency. Chestov’s book may make us ask—among many 
other things—whether he was not also an immanentist in spite 
of himself: an immanentist for whom faith is demanded, as it 
were automatically, by the natural exigencies of despair rather 
than by the “‘given’’ and supernatural revelation of God. At 
least it will often suggest that Kierkegaard should not be too 
readily and unwarily welcomed as an ally of the apologist. 

But the despair into which his own idiotic trifling with Regina 
Olsen led him has had incalculable results on the direction taken 
by European thought since his day. (‘‘Existential’’ is now a 
commonplace word in most civilised languages—English 
excepted.) To that strange contretemps we owe, directly or 
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indirectly, much of Barth and Brunner in Protestant theology; 
Jaspers and Heidegger and the phenomenologists generally; 
much, it would seem, in the ‘‘tragic’’ philosophers like Unamuno; 
and much in contemporary German Catholic writing. And now, 
into French Catholicism, and into the ‘‘Thomist’’ camp at that, 
comes the ‘‘existential’’ philosophy of the convert playwright, 
Gabriel Marcel. The fact has elicited from Marcel de Corte, the 
brilliant young thomist professor of the University of Liége, a 
series of essays on Marcel’s philosophy, but which are of greater 
importance as a critique of existentialism generally. He contends 
that Kierkegaard’s original existentialism was due, not to a 
rejection of objective thought rightly understood, but solely to the 
specifically Hegelian pretensions which so enraged him. De Corte 
is profoundly sympathetic, and essays ‘‘an integration of exis- 
tentialism into a realistic ontology.’’ In this brief review it must 
suffice to say that it is convincingly and brilliantly done. 


Victor Waite, O.P. 
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La PaTRIE ET LA Paix. Textes Pontificaux commentés par Yves 
de la Briére, S.J., et P. M. Colbach, S.J. (Collection 
‘“‘Cathedra Petri.’’) (Desclée, de Brouwer; 25 frs.) 


A most valuable collection. The authors have assembled trans- 
lations of all the passages relevant to the problems of peace in 
the pontifical documents of Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV and 
Pius XI, with notes explanatory of the historical circumstances, 
allusions, exegetical problems. The book is first of all a striking 
demonstration of the immense labours of the Popes in the cause of 
peace; and such interesting diplomatic documents as the letter 
from Cardinal Gasparri to Mr. Lloyd George (Sept. 1917) con- 
cerning the peace proposals of Benedict XV are included. The 
arrangement of the book is calculated to help the reader to deal 
easily with this mass of material: the pontificates are taken in 
chronological order, each is preceded by a summary of the docu- 
ments which follow, the documents themselves are given head- 
ings descriptive of their circumstances and purpose. At the end 
of the texts an Essai de Synthése Provisoire is given, summing 
up the general principles and conclusions which may be drawn 
from them. There follow, in the second part of the book, the 
original versions of the texts, chronological lists, bibliography, 
indexes. The immense labour involved in the production of such 
a volume is obvious; its value should be equally obvious. 


G. V. 
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THOMAS BECKET. By Robert Speaight. (Longmans; 6s.) 

Mr. Speaight is too modest in his protest that his work ‘‘does 
not claim to be in any sense a work of scientific history.’’ It is 
good history and therefore scientific. His estimation of Saint 
Thomas, in the various offices spiritual and temporal he was 
called upon to fill, is eminently just; and it does not seem in any 
measure contrary to, or exceeding, the facts of the Saint’s history 
as preserved to us by contemporaries. The author has brought 
out very clearly the cause of the quarrel and all that it included. 
A study of the reigns of such kings as the Conqueror and his two 
sons William II and Henry I, his nephew Stephen and grandson 
Henry II makes only too patent their determination to dominate 
the Church in spirituals as in temporals. This aim was frustrated 
for two centuries by Saint Thomas’ sacrifice of his life; but it 
appeared again in the middle of the fourteenth century in the 
policy of Edward III. How it triumphed under Henry VIII is 
better known history. The death of Saint Thomas gripped the 
minds of an age more Christian than those of the Renaissance 
days of Saint John Fisher. Henry VIII, in his passion almost as 
mentally unbalanced as Henry II, having slain Saint John out- 
lawed Saint Thomas’ memory. ‘‘Therefore his Grace strictly 
chargeth and commandeth that from henceforth the said Thomas 
Becket shall not be esteemed, named, reputed, nor called a Saint, 
but Bishop Becket, and that his images and pictures through all 
the realm shall be put down and avoided out of all churches, 
chapels, and all other places.’’ But let us leave this buffoonery 
to Victorian historians who admired it. W. G. 


BETRACHTUNGEN UEBER DIE GOETTLICHE LITURGIE. Nicholas 
Gogol, translated from the Russian by Reinhold von Walter. 
(Freiburg i.B.: Herder, pp. roo; n.p.) 

This German presentation of Gogol’s commentary on the 
Orthodox Mass is No. 4 in a series of essays entitled ‘‘Witnesses 
of the Word,’’ published by Herder. The purpose of the series 
is: ‘‘to supply the Christian of to-day with witnesses of Christian 
being, thinking and doing in all ages, in order to lead to the 
deepening of the spirit of faith and the actuation of life by that 
faith.”’ 

The book itself is, in the main, a setting forth of the Orthodox 
“‘liturgy’’ (i.e., Mass), in a straightforward, explanatory way and 
might serve as a short missal for those who follow this rite. As 
was noted in the case of Pére Salaville’s Eastern Liturgies, 
recently reviewed in these columns, a study of the Oriental rite 
is of great use in deepening our appreciation of the Mass in our 
own Western rite, and the Mass, as Gogol tells us in his intro- 
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duction, is ‘‘perpetual repetition of the inexhaustible work of 
Jove, accomplished for us.’’ Hence, he says in his Conclusion, 
“All who wish to make progress in the way of love should assist 
as often as possible at the divine Eucharist . . . for it builds us 
up and ennobles us imperceptibly . . . Mighty, immeasurable, 
can the effect of the Eucharist be upon us, if we take part in it 
in such a way as to absorb our experience there into our daily 
life.”” C.R. 


Das SIEGEL DER VERSOEHNUNUG (‘‘The Seal of Reconciliation’’). 
Von Eugen Walter. (Freiburg i.B.: Herder; RM. 2.—.) 

Yet another Walter! And this one deserves a very special 
welcome. Into its 118 pages it contrives to squeeze an unusual 
proportion of noble and original thinking on a subject whose 
essential nobility the author ably defends against the contempt 
and misunderstanding of impenitent Germanism. He will have 
none of your cringing ‘‘poor sinner’’ attitude, but he reveals to 
the full the deep significance and beauty of the gesture of one 
whose fault has dawned upon him and who turns then, with 
infinite submission and pleading, to the One whom he knows to 
take a delight in forgiveness. ‘‘In the act of repentance we 
become conscious that we must give ourselves up profoundly, in 
order to find ourselves anew and in truth, that we must leave life 
in order to win it.’’ (p. 47.) 


The deep psychology of the book makes it transcend frontiers 


of race and country. It is theology for the people of God. 
C.R. 


THE GREATEST DRAMA EVER StaGED. By Dorothy L. Sayers. 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 6d.) 

‘* “Perfect God and perfect man . . . Who although He be God 
and Man, yet is He not two, but one Christ.’ There is the 
essential doctrine, of which the whole elaborate structure of 
Christian faith and morals is only the logical consequence. Now, 
we may call that doctrine exhilarating or we may call it devas- 
tating; we may call it revelation or we may call it rubbish; but 
if we call it dull, then words have no meaning at all.’’ The whole 
essay, which appeared first in the Sunday Times, is a brilliant 
expansion of this; and must be invaluable in any case where a 
feeling lingers that religion would be all right if it were not for 
the accretions of dead dogma which mummify it. 

A second essay is added: The Triumph of Easter, a meditation 
on the words of Augustine, O Felix Culpa!, a discussion, as alive 
and convincing as the former, on the problem of suffering and 
evil. ‘‘They had seen the strong hands of God twist the crown 
of thorns into a crown of glory.’’ ‘‘God did not abolish the fact 
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of evil: He transformed it. He did not stop the crucifixion: He 
rose from the dead.’’ The implications, the dangers of mis- 
interpretation, are drawn out with a sure hand. One point: 
““, . . the ultimate question which no theology . . . has ever 
attempted to answer completely. Why should God . . . create 
anything?’’ Amor diffusivus sui surely gives the mind at least 
something satisfying to grapple with—as Miss Sayers herself, 
noting the importance here of the analogy of creative art, perhaps 
implies. G. V. 


REGARDS CATHOLIQUES SUR LE MonpE. Dominique Auvergne. 
(Desclée, de Brouwer; 18 frs.) 

Fourteen well-known Catholics are interviewed: Claudel, 
Fumet, Maritain, Ghéon, Le Roy, Mauriac, Canon Cardijn, 
Mounier, Pére Forestier, etc. Each interview is preceded by a 
very brief (for foreign consumption a too brief) biographical 
sketch, and an excellent photograph of its subject. The inter- 
view itself is devoted to answering the question ‘‘What do you 
think of the present state of affairs?’’ And the answers, though 
inevitably perhaps giving a somewhat piecemeal and inconclusive 
impression, together make a most inspiriting book, which forbids 
pessimism. Perhaps this is due most of all to the revelation of 
the personalities themselves, of the strength of their catholicisme 
vécu. The force which has produced, and which informs, such 
movements as the Catholic scoutisme, the équipes sociales, above 
all, the J.O.C., is an answer to the Pope’s words to Cardinal 
Verdier: ‘‘Let us thank God every day for having caused us to 
live in these times . . . Mediocrity is no longer permissible.” 
It is the consciousness of this force which enables Canon Cardijn, 
at the conclusion of his interview, to say ‘‘This is not the hour 
for panic. For my part, I cry to the whole world: ‘It is the hour 
of hope, of optimism, of faith; because it is the hour of sanctity.’”’ 

This is a book to read; because it must fill us, in England, with 
a salutary sense of shame. G. V. 


Le Pere LATASTE, Fondateur des Dominicaines de Bethanie. 
(Librairie Saint-Paul, 6, rue Cassette, Paris Vle, pp. 87, 


n.p.) 

This inspiring little book tells very simply the story of the 
life and work of a nineteenth-century French Dominican. His 
special mission became clear to him in the course of his work 
among the women prisoners of the Maison Centrale of Cadillac: 
a mission of rehabilitation. These women, rejected by the world, 
were to be reclaimed to God; he set about founding the first 
Bethany, in which Dominican sisters would work and pray to- 
gether with those who, on returning to liberty, should show a 
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desire and disposition to seek God in the religious life and who, 
after various stages of probation, should come finally to complete 
equality with them. This work, glorious and, as many were not 
slow to point out, dangerous, has prospered; and has passed 
beyond the boundaries of the country of its birth. Pére Lataste 
died young; but he left his work at his death, as he had left it 
during his life, to God’s providence. There is question of his 
beatification. G. V. 


In his article, Synthesis on Social Transformation (BLACK- 
FRIARS, 1937, P. 742), Bernard Kelly made no mistake in drawing 
attention to the value and importance of the original of A 
PuiLosopHy OF Work by Etienne Borne and Francois 
Henry. Further comment would be superfluous, and we need 
only to thank Messrs. Sheed & Ward and Mr. Francis Jackson 
for making it available in an English translation. It is priced 
at six shillings. 


New Catholic Truth Society pamphlets include a series of 
meditations AT PRAYER collected from Father Bede Jarrett’s 
Meditations for Layfolk; the Latin text and translation of THE 
EucHaRIsTtic Hymns oF St. THomas Aguinas with intro- 
duction and notes by C. G. Mortimer. Mr. A. A. Parker 
presents an informative account of the relationship between 


Church and State in Spain from 1800 till to-day (‘‘The Church 
was brought into every political upheaval and was left no choice 
as to which side she would favour; the civil war of 1936 has been 
no exception.’’) Somewhat belatedly the C.T.S., jointly with 
the C.S.G., issues a translation of the important Encyclical 
Firmissimam Constantiam. 


Regarding the review of his Know Your Faith (BLACKFRIARS, 
February 1938, pp. 144-5), Dr. E. C. Messenger writes to us: 

I can only describe the review as grossly unfair and inaccurate. 

(1) It accuses me of ‘‘disregarding the question why changing beings 
can only be accounted for by one changeless being,’’ and of ‘‘completely 
disregarding it.’’ So far is this from being true, that I do give the 
treason. I start out (p. 23) by saying that ‘‘of itself a thing is what it 
is, and is not what it is not,’’ and go on to say ‘“‘if of themselves things 
are what they are, and are not what they are not, and if, on the other 
hand, all things in the universe are constantly changing, and becoming 
what they are not, then evidently the changing universe cannot explain 
itself . . .’’ etc. (p. 24.) 

(2) Your reviewer says that I make ‘‘no distinction between the status 
naturae purae and the status naturae lapsae.’’ On the contrary, I over 
and again explain the supernatural end of man (e.g., pp. 6, 7, etc.), 
and in particular, on p. 46, I say that God raised mankind to a super- 
natural state’’ and then, p. 47, explain that as a result of the fall the 
human race ‘‘was reduced to a natural state,’’ which I immediately 
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explained as consisting in remaining ‘‘destined for a supernatural end, 
but incapable of attaining that end, because of the loss of grace.’’ What 
more could I have said in a work of this kind? True,I have not used 
the technical jargon, but I did not consider this necessary in a popular 
book. 

(3) The reviewer complains thtat I give no explanation of the ‘‘how” 
of the Hypostatic Union. But on the contrary, see the top of p. 49. 
True, I do not enter into details of theological views about personality, 
existence, etc. But again I did not consider this necessary in a work 
of this kind. 

(4) He says that my book offers Catholics ‘‘no help’’ on the subject 
of Holy Orders. At least I have two pages on it, pp. 74—5, admittedly 
sketchy, but at any rate it is there. 


Dr. Messenger asks us to print this letter as ‘‘reparation in 


justice.’” Our reviewer writes: 

The criticisms made regarding Know Your Faith concerned not in- 
accuracy, but inadequacy. 

(1) The traditional argument seeks to prove the existence of a 
transcendent cause from the fact that a thing which is not X cannot 
cause itself to become X; the author sets out this Conclusion-to-be-proved 
as being itself the whole proof.1 

(2) The statement that we are ‘‘reduced to the natural state... 
because of the loss of grace,’’ without reference to the damage done 
to nature, implies a state of pure, not fallen, nature, and presents grave 
difficulties concerning creation, providence, sin, etc. 

(3) The statement on p. 49 is that ‘‘the one Divine Person, God the 
Son, continuing to possess the Divine Nature, took to Himself a com- 
plete human nature, and became man. Thus in Jesus Christ there are 
two natures, but only one Person.’’ This, given without explanation, 
states what the Hypostatic Union is, but offers no help in understanding 
how it can be possible. 

(4) The passage of thirty-nine lines on Holy Orders urges Catholics 
“‘to take an intelligent interest in the priestly office’; but confines itself 
to references, without elucidation, to spiritual fatherhood, authority, 
and the administration of the Sacraments, and makes no mention of 
such essentials as sacrifice, the Priesthood of Christ, and the participation 
in it of the laity. 

All these points can be explained without technicalities; their omission 
involves an inadequate presentation of doctrine. 





1 pp. 23—4. ‘‘Now it is a first principle that, of itself, a thing is 
what it is and is not what it is not. That sounds ridiculously obvious, 
but it contains within itself the implied affirmaton of God's existence! 
For if of themselves things are what they are, and are not what they 
are not, and if, on the other hand, all things in the universe are con- 
stantly changing, and becoming what they are not, then evidently the 
changing universe cannot explain itself, and the fact of change can only 
be accounted for ultimately by iting a changeless Being, who is the 
cause of all changes, either dinally or indirectly. This changeless Being, 
this First Cause, is God.”’ 

In this passage we are given the proof that change cannot account for 
itself. Then however there is a jump from change to the transcendent 
unchanging, which leaves out the very necessary consideration of act 
and mcy (though not necessarily in those terms) and could equally 
well used in support of any immanentist evolutionary theory. 
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